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JANUARY. 


Hear the sledges with the belis— 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle ‘ 
Ajl the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and tif tinkling of the bells.” 
Ep@ar A. Pox. 








UDGE by this what 
a wonderful talent 
had poor Pog, of 
so mingling sound 
with sentiment as 
Le to awaken a com- 
= mon chord in the 
= bosom of almost 
any reader. Who 
could read the above lines 
with a July sun pouring 
down upon him, without 
thinking of January, and 
the “world of merriment” 
that accompanies its advent 
—and here we are listening 
to those same “silver bells,” 
with their “tinkle, tinkle, tin- 
j kle,” as the joyous riders go 
7\\), | skimming over the frosty road, 
Bi 6* to dance, perhaps, “the old year 
out and the new year in !” 

That good old custom of “merrie England,” 
by which the meeting of the extremities of the 
two years seemed to complete a magnetic circle, 


and to cause, like the approach to each other of 


the poles of the natural magnet, a wonderful 
sparkling, so that, from Christmas to well into 





has come legitimately down to ws, and is, in our 
opinion, far less “honored in the breach than in 
the observance.” Let any one read with dry 
eyes or without many a merry laugh, our own IR- 
vina’s sketch of Christmas, and we will uncere- 
moniously pronounce him an unfeeling churl— 
but we do not believe there is a single reader of 
the New England Farmer who comes within our 
category, and every one of them, we doubt not, 
will agree with that elegant writer, when he says: 
“Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle 
of the spitits and stir of the affections, which 
prevail at this period, what bosom can remain in- 
sensible? It is, indeed, the season of regenera- 
ted feeling—the season for kindling, not, merely 
the fire of hospitality in the hall, but the genial 
flame of charity in the heart. 


“The scene of early Jove again rises green to 
memory beyond the sterile waste of years; and 
the idea of home, fraught with the fragrance of 
home-dwelling joys, reanimates the drooping spir- 
it, as the Arabian breeze will sometimes waft the 
freshness of the distant fields to the weary pil- 
grim of the desert.” 


Dear reader, does not that touch a tender spet 
in your ewn bosom? You cannot have travelled 
the highway of human existence many years 
without having passed scenes that you love to 
have, at least as often as once every year, rise 
“green to memory,” and in which you can again 
revel with a reality almost sufficient to forget:that 
they are not of the present. 
Then keep up the good old custom of building 
a bridge, of the rainbow hues of pleasure, which 
shall span the imaginary ravine which divides.the 
merry Christmas of the days of old, from. the 
merry New Year of these times in which we live. 
Who shall paint the joys inside the thrifty 
farmer’s house on the first day of the new year? 
No one forgets that day ; ere the sun is up, the 
prattler from his tiny crib lisps out: “With you 





the New Year, “all went merry as a marriage bell,” 





a happy new year, father”—“With you a happy 
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new year, mother.” Diess those innocent lips, 
both father and mother, for they at least are sin- 
cere in their wish; but not the prattler alone~ 
from the bosoms of the hale and hearty boys and 
the beautiful, rosy-cheeked girls, as they first 
meet their loved parents on that new morn, the 
words rise up almost spontaneously, as if they 
were the bursting of the deep-sown seeds of af- 
fection, and find utterance at the lips—“Father, 
mother, I wish you a happy new year;” and in 
that family you may be sure there is a love that 
shall nevér know decay—a love so pure and holy, 
that when the last account shall be rendered up, 
it shall be found on the credit side, and of not 
less weight in the scale of eternal justice than 
piety itself. 

The farmer enjoys that day. He blesses all 
his household; he looks about his premises and 
sees whether every thing is snug and right; he 
looks into his books, squares up his accounts, and 
prepares to start anew into the year that has just 
opened. God prosper him! 

But we have to do not only with the first day 
of the year, but with the first month of the year; 
cold, blustering, persevering, happy, welcome Jan- 
uary! The healthiest month, probably, of all the 
year. It is, more emphatically than any other, the 
farmer’s jubilee. Up to late in December he has 
been busily engaged in the “fall work ;” now it 
isall done. The harvest has been gathered in,— 
the garners and the cellars are full,—seed-time 
and harvest have not failed, and man and beast 
are amply provided for. It is the time for study, 
for reflection, for consultation with friends, for 
joyous evening assemblages, for singing in full 
chorus to the good old tune, “Winter”— 

‘His hoary frost, his fleecy snow, 

Descend and clothe the ground ; 

The liquid streams forbear to flow, 

In icy fetters bound.” 
It is the time “to clothe the naked, to feed the 
hungry, and to bind up the wounds of the bro- 
ken-hearted.” It is the time to be happy your- 
self and make all happy about you! 

But while the thrifty farmer and his happy 
family are enjoying the warm fireside and the 
luxuries of the cellar inside the house, are those 
dumb helpers outside, without whose aid the far- 
mer could do but little, cared for? That they 
are! A good farmer would sooner suffer himself, 
than have his cattle suffer. 

We will just step into the barn, with our 
friend, the farmer, and see for ourselves how 
matters are. Well, there stands “Jim,” a large, 
well-proportioned bay, sixteen hands high, weigh- 
ing well on to 1300 pounds, eyes as bright as a 
new dollar, legs clean and smooth, body well 
blanketed, in his clean wide stall, and as his mas- 
ter approaches, if ever a horse laughed he does} 








He knows who his master is as well as we do. 
Our friend walks into the stall, pats “Jim” on 
his proudly arched and glossy neck, and see how 
affectionately that neck comes round, and the 
head of the horse rubs against the shoulder of 
the owner, as much as to say,—“‘thank you, mas- 
ter, for taking such good care of me. I know 
what gratitude is.” We pass on, pronouncing 
“Jim” a trump‘and nothing else. 

A large row of heads present themselves loose- 
ly fastened between the stanchions, or more free- 
ly still, by chains or straps, and as we approach 
they rise, and two clear round eyes from each 
look wistfully at us, and sure enough, there we 
think we see old “Swan,” the upper ox of the 
entire ranks, give a squint down the line of 
heads, as much as to say, “right, dress!” and wink 
one eye, indicating to the others, “there’s our 
master, receive him with proper respect, for no 
cattle in this world have a better.” 

We always did believe most faithfully in Scrip- 
ture, but donot think we ever had a passage so 
tellingly brought to our recollection, as old 
“Swan’s” look brought this : “The ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib.” 

How slick and smooth and nice they all lcok, 
and so happy and contented. And even that old 
fellow over there, separate and apart from all the 
rest, with a ring in his nose, does not appear 
half so much like those “bulls of Bashan,” that 
compasseth the unhappy Psalmist, “as a raving 
and a roaring lion,” as we have seen bulls. In- 
deed, he seemed to be in quite an affectionate 
and agreeable mood. 

Our farmer’s cattle are indeed well cared for, 
and as happy, apparently, as cattle ought to be. 

January is the great starting point of the year; 
like the diurnal meridian to the mariner, it is the 
annual meridian to the farmer, when he works 
up his reckoning, and whence he takes a new de- 
parture. 

May this present January be such a starting 
point to every reader of the Farmer, that he may 
look back upon it with the same pleasure that 
one looks to the commencement of a prosperous 
voyage, when the destined port has been reach- 
ed. 

May sunny skies and fertile showers and gen- 
tle gales surround him, and clustering affections 
and all the sweet sympathies of life crown his 
circles with domestic bliss. 





GRINDING FEED. 


Experimental farmers have long urged the im- 
portance, and even necessity, of chopping or 
grinding hay, as well as other feed, for cattle 
and horses. The lazy drones have had a hearty 
laugh over the idea, and called it “Book Farm- 
ing.” 
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Now the theory of chopping, and grinding food, 
is based on a principle thick lies at the founda- 
tion of animal physiology. Rest is essential to 
the accumulation of muscle, as well as fat. If we 
wish to increase an animal in flesh, or fat, we do 
not work him. 

Now a cow wants one-thirtieth of her own 
weight in hay a day, to rape her in good order ; 
and we may thus calculate the amount of labor 
required to masticate the food, and fit it for the 
stomach. The labor of chopping, or grindin 
twenty-five pounds of dry hay a day, is no 8 
item. This excessive labor is performed by one 
set of muscles—the jaws; but, by sympathy, af- 
fects all the other muscles; causes the blood to 
circulate quicker ; the breath faster, the consump- 
tion of food greater; and still the growth of the 
animal is retarded. 

If a machine was invented to grind hay, the 
ground article would approximate, in value, to 
unground oats, in producing fat and muscle. 
Chopping hay and stalks is valuable just in ) pa 
partes as it py to grinding, and re- 

ieves the animal of the labor of grindingit. An 

animal fed on ground, or minced food, may per- 
form an amount of labor equal to grinding it fit 
for digestion, and fat as fast as another which 
does not labor, but grinds its own food. 

Prematurely grey whiskers and beard, while 
the hair is still black, show the relative amount 
of labor performed by the jaws and the head.— 
Ohio Farmer. 





NEW BOOKS. 


VitLas AND Corraczs. A Series of Designs prepared for execu. 
tion in the United States. By Catvert Vaux, 
a by 300 Engravings. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
18 pp. 


Mr. Vaux. was a partner in business of the late 
lamented Mr. Downing, and probably furnished 
to Mr. D.’s works the greater part of whatever 
related to architecture; between them there was 
a happy combination of that varied talent and 
skill necessary in such works to give them value 
and currency, and they have, therefore, met the 
wants of our people in a considerable degree, and 
have done much towards forming a more correct 
taste in the designs and finish of our dwellings. 

The designs struck out in the work before us 
are not the mere results of the imagination, but 
have a “local habitation and a name,” and shelter 
and afford convenience and comfort to men and 
women of taste and refinement. They possess 
the merit of having been tested, and by use are 
found to answer the purposes expected of them 
when constructed. No encomium, therefore, up- 
on the designs is necessary ; they have been tried 
and are not found wanting in any essential points. 
The book itself does credit to artist, printer and 
publisher ; the paper is thick, fine and white, the 
type large and new, and the engravings finely cut 
and clear. 

There are designs given for nearly all classes 
of dwellings from the cheap log-house to the 
mansion costing from $10,000 to $15,000, and as 





they are within a reasonable day’s ride from Bos- 
ton, by rail, any person may make personal ex- 
amination of such a house as he may particularly 
fancy. Few persons can afford to build without 
first consulting some such work as this, We 
therefore commend the work on “Villas and Cot- 
tages” to all who can afford it, whether they con- 
template building or not, We take pleasure in 
making the following extract: 


“Architecture is entirely the invention of man, 
and, as it expresses his needs and his nature, it 
must necessarily be regulated by the laws to 
which he is subject. At the same time, it is equal- 
ly clear, that it can have no independent laws of 
its own, simply because it has no independent ex- 
istence. As it seeks to please the eye, its form 
and colors should be carefully designed in accor- 
dance with the laws of the eye, or it will be a fail- 
ure, as far as this organ is concerned. As it ad- 
dresses itself to the intellect, it ought to be or- 
derly and without any appearance of accident in 
its conception, or it will appear unintellectual. 

As it appeals to the heart, it requires to be for- 
cibly and artistically true in its expression, or it 
will remain a lifeless collection of building mate- 
rials; and as it ministers to the soul, it must be 
beautiful and pure in its intention, or it will be 
ugly and baneful in its influence. It is always 
the mirror of its age, accurately reflecting the cus- 
toms, morals and science that prevail in every na- 
tion at a given period; and as these’ have 
dissimilar at different times and plaées, architec- 
ture has naturally crystalized in various parts of 
the world into what we call separate styles.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
COMMITTEES. 


Too little care is taken in selecting persons for 
the examination of objects and the awarding of 
premiums at our Shows. They should be men of 
sound judgment, and practical experience, in the 
matters on which they are to judge. The neglect 
of this indispensable qualification often renders 
their awards the merest farce imaginable. The 
duty is one of high responsibility, and no honest 
man, void of the requisite qualifications. will un- 
dertake to discharge it. 

It is a rule, in some places, to name as chair- 
man one who knows how to use the pen, who 
can put in readable and creditable form the de- 
icsions of his associates. To this there can be 
no valid objection. There are many who wear 
fine cloth, who can do a good service in this way, 
who can do but little in any other. When ap- 
pointed, they should prepare themselves for the 
work assigned; when prepared, should be on 
hand to attend to it. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, on the morning of the Show, when a com- 
mittee is called, no one appears, and the pom 
have to be passed into the hands of those hastily 
named, and superficially qualified. These remarks 
are thade for the instruction of those who. ap- 
point, and those who are appointed ; and if they 
shall chance to create any improvement in’ the 
discharge of the duties of either, the object of the 
writer will be fully attained. o>? 

Nov. 19, 1857. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MINERALOGY. 


Mineralogy is intimately connected with geolo- 
gy, as it teaches the a soem composition and 
relatiéns of mineral bodies, and the art of distin- 
guishing and describing them. These two scien- 
ces, geology and mineralogy, are frequently taught 
and learned in the same connection, as in many 
particulars = tend mutually to illustrate and 
explain each other. In fact, it is believed by some 
authors, that the earth, or the solid part of it, 
was originally made one mass of solid rocks or 
minerals ; that a bed for vegetation was produced 
by the decomposition of rocks; that this decom- 

osition was effected by the expansion of water 
in the pores or fissures of rocks, by heat or con- 
gelation, by the solvent power of moisture, and by 
electricity, which is known to be a powerful agent 
of decomposition. Be this as it may, and it is 
not my purpose to entertain the subject at the 

resent time, still it is a well known fact, that the 
Resetepenition of rocks tends to the renovation of 
soils, as well as their cultivation. But, that the 
solid or mineral parts of the earth were not all 
formed at one time, is evident from the fact, that 
no animal or vegetable remains are found in rocks 
of primitive formation. 

f all the memorials of the past history of our 
globe, the most interesting are those myriads of 
remains of organized bodies which are found in 
secondary rocks, and in alluvial formations.— 
These consist of numberless aquatic plants, zoo- 
phites, fishes, crocodiles, tortoises, serpents, birds, 
and cetaceous animals, all of a different species 
from any which now exist. More than thirty dit- 
ferent species of animals have been found imbed- 
ded in the secondary strata; no living examples 
of which are now to be found in any quarter of 
the globe. Among the most remarkable of these, 
are the Mammoth, the Alegatherius, the Masto- 
don, the Tapir, &c. These were all larger than 
any living animals. Besides these, there have 
been found the remains of the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, theelk, &c., of different 
species from those which now exist, but belonging 
to the same genera. These fossil remains, wheth- 
er they be regarded as belonging to the science 
of geology or mineralogy, are certainly among the 
most remarkable curiosities and wonders to be 
found in the cabinets and museums either of the 
old or new world. 

Minerals have been variously classed by differ- 
ent authors. They are, perhaps, more commonly 
comprehended under the five following classes : 
earths, salts, inflammables, metals and petrifac- 
tions. Earths are generally applied to such sub- 
stances as have neither taste nor smell, and are 
not inflammable. Salts are acids and alkalies, 
and the compounds formed by acids in union 
with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. Inflam- 
mables are mineral substances which may be easi- 
ly ignited or set on fire. Metals are heavy, hard, 
opaque bodies, possessed of a remarkable lustre, 
insoluble in water, fusible by heat, and maleable 
in different degrees. Petrifactions are substan- 


ces which have been turned to stone, and are in- 
crusted within the cavities of organized bodies. 

There are nine classes of stony minerals, of 
which all other rocks are composed, and which 
are therefore termed the elements of rocks. These 


are quartz, felspar, mica, talc, hornblende, argil- 
lite, limestone, gypsum and chlorite. These are 
sometimes found naturally crystalized with more 
or less regularity. They are also peas com- 
pounded, and usually classed according to the for- 
mation to which they respectively belong. Thus, 
from these elements we have granite and gneiss, 
both composed of quartz, felspar and mica, in dif- 
ferent proportions, and according to their differ- 
ent peculiarities. So it is with regard to all oth- 
er compound rocks. 
Though no common farmer can be expected to 
arrive at a very perfect knowledge of all the min- 
erals, simple and compound, included under the 
head of these nine different classes, yet by mak- 
ing a beginning with some one kind of mineral, 
granite, for instance, and improving all his leisure 
moments in eollecting different specimens of gran- 
ite, and of its constituent principles, quartz, fel- 
spar and mica, and comparing them with the de- 
scription given in some good text-book, he will 
soon arrive at arespectable knowledge of his sub- 
ject. More especially will this be the case, if he 
as some one, already acquainted with the sub- 
ject, to accompany him, because the living de- 
scription of the tongue will be better understood, 
than any description given in a book. Having 
thus obtained a competent knowledge of granite, 
and its component elements, quartz, felspar and 
mica, he is now prepared to take up and examine, 
in like manner, some other mineral ; and thus, by 
improving the odds and ends of his time, “here 
a little and there a little,” he will be able to ar- 
rive at important results. 

But, in order to prosecute this study to advan- 
tage, the student should not only have a good 
text-book, but furnish himself with suitable ap- 
paratus for making his investigations. Thus 
equipped, he should direct his way into the fields 
of nature; and whatever mineral meets his eye, 
whether it be the pebble on the shore, the rock 
of the mountain, or the diamond in the valley, he 
should carefully examine it and investigate its 
properties; and, if it be thought worthy of pre- 
servation, he should carefully deposit it in his 
cabinet, inits proper place. Should he meet with 
more than his immediate wants require, he should 
preserve them for the purpose of exchangin 
them for those of remote places. But, above all 
while he is studying into the properties, the uses, 
and the relations of minerals, let him remember, 
that they are the handiwork of the all-wise Crea- 
tor, to whom he owes unbounded love and vene- 
ration. JoHN GOLDSBURY. 





ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


Very many persons who possess gardens and 
have an abundance of room, deprive themselves 
of this delicacy because they think there is a 
great deal of trouble and mystery in raising 
it. There is scarcely a simpler crop produced in 
the garden. We have given over and over again 
the mode of setting out beds, and may refer to 
it again in our next issue, as it can be done any’ 
time before the closing up of the season by frost. 
Our purpose now is to give a hint as to the way 
of treating beds in autumn. It is this: When 
the stalks have turned yellow, mow them off close 
with a scythe, and burn on each bed its own 








crop, scattering the ashes evenly over it. Then 
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take a broad-pronged fork, which should be used 
in every garden, and fork over the bed, being 
careful not to injure the crown of the plants, 
and apply _a top-dressing of rich, short stable 
manure. Let this remain until the frost is out 
of the ground in the spring, when the loose top 
should be raked off, and the remainder forked in. 
About the first of April sprinkle over each bed 
a dressing of cheap salt to the extent that no 
portion of the ground can be seen. This is al! 
that will be required until the ensuing fall. A 
bed of asparagus, Pp erly made in the first in- 
stance, and cared for in this way afterward, will 
last for twenty-five years.—Germantown Tele- 


graph. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


From Heidelberg, which is in the Duchy of 
Baden, we took train for Baden-Baden, the place 
famous over ali the world for its mineral springs 
and fashionable society, and infamous for its 
gambling saloons and dissipation. Beautiful and 
elegantly dressed ladies, in the evening, stood 
or sat in the magnificent public rooms of the 
“eonversation-house,” around the gaming tables, 
losing and winning hundreds of dollars at a single 
turn of the roulette. It was a sight to make one 
shudder to see the coolness with which they risk- 
ed body and soul with their gold, to gratify this 
insane passion for games of chance. We drove 
to what is called the New Castle, which was for- 
merly the seat of one of the secret tribunals, where 
all the terrors and tortures of the Inquisition were 
suffered by the poor victims of political or relig- 
ious persecution. We descended into dungeons, 
closed by heavy stone doors, and into which the 
victims were let down by ropes from above, 
through trap doors, and saw the rings and racks 
and other instruments of torture, and the subter- 
ranean halls of judgment, where the prisoners 
were tried and sentenced. Then we visited what 
is called the Old Castle, some miles distant,a fine 
ruin of what was formerly a stronghold in war. 
It is in the midst of a heavy growth of wood, a 
part of the Black Forest, which extends, I think, 
from Heidelberg across, some forty miles. The 
hills around Baden are, in the grim poetic lan- 
guage of German taste, called the Children of the 
Black Forest. This forest is different from any- 
thing I have seen since I left New England. It is 
composed principally of oak, maple and hemlock, 
of very large size, and in the neighborhood of 
Baden the white pine is found, in its natural 
growth. No white pine grows in Great Britain, 
so far as I have observed, except small specimens 
planted in ornamental grounds, and those were 
so unlike our native growth that I could distin- 
guish them only by careful examination of their 
leaves. For the information of our readers who 





may not have observed or studied such trifles, it 
may be suggested that our three most commen 
species of pine may be always distinguished, 
however distorted by unnatural culture, by the 
number of leaves in a tassel or bunch, the white 
pine always growing in fives, the yellow or pitch 
pine in threes, and the Norway pine in twos. 
And, by the way, let me say that of all the ever- 
greens I bave yet seen, and I must now have seen 
them all, for beautiful effect in grouping, or in 
masses for grounds of wide extent, our common 
white pine, so common as to be almost despised, 
is in my opinion the most beautiful, and our hem- 
lock, whether grown single or in clumps, is a far 
finer tree than any of the far-fetched furs or 
spruces. When I have leisure tc write on this 
subject, I have some foreign trees to re- 
commend which are uncommon if not unknown 
to New England. In the Black Forest of Baden 
the old hemlécks seemed to nod to me as an old 
friend, and the white pines, with their peculiar 
rustle in the wind and their balsamic fragrance, 
almost carried me back to old Exeter. 

From Baden we went to Basle, and thence to 
Lucerne, all the way, about two hundred miles, by 
rail, except about one hour in a diligence, over 
a mountain, where the railway was not completed. 
All along this route we observed fine crops of to- 
bacco and oats, with some poor dried up crops of 
Imdian corn. Here again we saw large hills, 
smooth and free from stones, covered, thousands 
of acres, with the grape. Here, too, we saw the 
storks, wading sometimes in the rivers,sometimes | 
walking about among the laborers in the fields, 
as tame as hens and chickens, sometimes resting, 
apparantly asleep, on one leg, on little islands in 
the stream. They are seen flying over the villa- 
ges, resting on the house-tops, and they some- 
times build on the top of an old chimney, being 
regarded by the people as almost a sacred bird. 
The labor along this route is performed by single 
oxen or cows in carts, harnessed sometimes in 
collars like horses, sometimes by the hams, and 
most frequently driven by women. The sugar 
beet is extensively grown here, also, as through 
most of the continent. Between Basle and Lu- 
cerne apple and pear trees loaded with fruit are 
abundant, and apricot and cherry trees are almost 
always in sight. The horse beans, such as are 
so extensively cultivated for animals in England, 
are growing here to some extent. Of the archi- 
tecture of Switzerland, with its picturesque curv- 
ed roof, sweeping so gracefully almost to the 
ground, and its other peculiar features, I will not 
attempt yet to speak fully, leaving the topic for 
separate consideration in the future. 

For the first time since I leS: America, I found 
on the route to Lucerne, railway cars like those in 
use in the United States. Throughout England 
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and the continent, until now, the cars, which, by 
the way, are in England always called carriages, 
are constructed in sections, each with two seats 
facing each other, so that half the passengers 
ride backwards, and each carriage accommodating 
about ten persons. There are usually first, 
second and third class carriages, the first class 
stuffed and cushioned and comfortable, the second 
in England with bare boards for seats and backs, 
and stiff and hard enough they are, the third not 
divided off so carefully, and much like the 
second in point of comfort. The cost of travel- 
ling in the second class in England is somewhat 
greater than by our first class. Most decent peo- 
ple take the second class, very few occupying the 
first class, which I tried sometimes, but soon 
abandoned, finding very little society there, some- 
times riding fifty miles entirely alone, which did 
not at all answer my design in going abroad. The 
second class cars in France, and geherally on the 
continent, are cushioned and quite comfortable. 
On all these railways you show your ticket be- 
fore the train leaves, and are then locked in, and 
cannot get out till the guard unlocks your door 
at the station. Probably accidents are prevented 
by this precaution, and fewer mistakes made than 
where each man looks out for himself, and takes 
the risk of jumping on and off at pleasure. I 
was glad to find our social, free and easy style of 
cars here in Switzerland, for away from home ofr 
own customs and habits have a wonderful charm 
for us wanderers. 

We reached Lucerne at about eight P. M., and 
it being a brilliant moonlight night, immediately 
took a boat, and were rewed across the lake to a 
bath-house on its shore, and enjoyed the luxury 
of a bathing in the clear waters, a familiarity we 
had also indulged in with the waters of the Rhine 
at Coblentz. The morning brought us a realiz- 
ing proof that we were indeed in Switzerland, 
and among her mountains, for the first glance of 
sunrise brought us a clear view of the snow-cap- 
ped mountains in the distance, overtopping the 
hills which surround the beautiful lake Lucerne. 
Embarking on the little steamer, close by our ho- 
tel, we made the tour of the lake. This is the 
land of William Tell, and on the lake shore we 
saw his chapel, erected at the spot where it is said 
he leaped ashore in a storm, from the boat where 
he was carried asa prisoner. A storm had arisen, 
and fear of shipwreck had induced his keepers to 
unbind him to assist in managing the boat. Tak- 
ing the helm, he run the bark close to the point of 
rock which here projects into the lake, and as they 
shot by in the tempest, he leaped upon the rock, 
leaving his captors to their fate. 

The scenery on lake Lucerne is said to be the 
most beautiful in all Switzerland. The abrupt 





hemming in the water to the form of a river, and 
then suddenly falling away, through a green val- 
ley, the eye wanders over fields of grain and ver- 
dure, till it catches over the nearer hills, glimpses 
of the glaciers, shining in the sunlight, and again 
the tall peak of the Jungfrau away in the dis- 
tance, white with his eternal snows. 

At a small village on the shore of the lake, in 
the afternoon, we left the boat, to ascend Mount 
Rhigi. Taking horses and guides, we mounted 
and followed a narrow precipitous path about nine 
miles, slowly winding our devious way up—up, 
till behind us the mountain peaks on the opposite 
side of the lake rose up in scores, white as the 
unsullied snows could paint them, and brilliant 
with the rainbow tints of the setting sun. We 
found at the top a large hotel, with accommoda- 
tions for two hundred persons, and crowded be- 
fore night with visitors, who had come like our- 
selves, to behold the setting and the rising of the 
sun. 

A storm of rain, with thunder and lightning, 
burst upon us, just as we arrived, which to those 
unaccustomed to thunder showers seemed very 
grand and awful, but to those of us who had spent 
summers in New England, it brought nothing new 
of fear or grandeur. At the dawning of the next 
day, the sound of a horn brought out the two hun- 
dred pilgrims, in a chilly, bleak morning, to wit- 
ness the sunrise. A more disconsolate looking 
set of beings,never met to worship the god of 
day. Few had brought up from the valley where 
summer heat was raging, either overcoat or shawl, 
and now the morning was like chill November. 
Some had borrowed a blanket from their beds, 
others were apparelled in straw hats and thick 
overcoats; all were walking to and fro, wishing 
the job were over, so that they could retreat to 
the house. Finally, the sun deigned to show his 
head, and as his beams were caught by the distant 
peaks for a few moments, we began to grow en- 
thusiastic, and to forget the wintry chill, when an 
envious cloud dropped like a curtain across the 
east, and with one accord, we turned our faces 
towards the hotel, forgetting our disappointment 
in the anticipation of a warm room and hot coffee. 

After breakfast, we undertook the descent, our 
party on foot. The day was tolerably clear, so that 
we had fine views of the level country of nearly 
all Switzerland, spread out in one broad expanse 
below us. We could see herds of cows grazing 
so far below that they seemed no larger than grass- 
hoppers, yet the tinkle of the bells which each 
wore on her neck, came up distinctly through the 
clear air. We met droves of cows feeding on the 
mountains, a fine, large breed, resembling in shape 
and color those which Mr. Webster and others 
imported as Hungarian cattle. Ido not know, by 


mountains stand up, like walls along the shores,|the way, that I have mentioned the goats kept 
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for milk in this country. At various points we 
have met them, driven up at night like cows to 
be milked, and giving indications that they car- 
ried with them a good supply of milk. Our de- 
scent from the mountain furnished much amuse- 
ment, partly at my own expense, for when I had 
walked some five miles down the almost perpen- 
dicular side, I had such warnings of the frailty 
of human means of locomotion, that I was glad 
to avail myself of one of the peculiar institutions 
of the country and take a chair for the remainder 
of the journey. A chair is a vehicle in the form 
of alarge arm-chair, with two handles before and 
behind, by which it is carried by two or more men, 
precisely as farmers pole out hay from a swamp. 

A large French gentleman and his lady were 
carried all the way down in this manner, the man 
having five bearers, who changed hands, and the 
lady, who was of smaller dimensions, two. The 
bearers prefer to have you sit with your face up- 
hill, and ride backwards. Thus in solemn pro- 
cession we proceeded down the hill, at a pace to 
outstrip the mules, and on the whole, as it costs 
no more to be carried thus than to ride a mule, 
I would recommend to all who try the mountains 
to make one experiment of this mode of progres- 
sion. My comparions, to my surprise, made very 
little fun of my ride, which I had supposed would 
amuse them for a week, but next morning I was 
uncharitable enough to suggest, when I found one 
of them confined to his bed by sore limbs, and 
another with the skin so worn from his toes that 
he could not walk, that they were as badly used 
up as I was, and did not dare to laugh at me. 

This was our first attempt at much of a walk, 
and on the whole, was not a very prudent begin- 
ning. 

But this is as much of Switzerland as you can 
find room for in the paper, so farewell. 

Yours, &c., H. F. FRrencu. 





DO BIRDS UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY 
LEARN P 


And now comes the question whether birds do 
not, in some degree at least, understand what they 
learn. It cannot be denied that, in a state of na- 
ture, their notes and intonations are significant 
to each other, and convey intelligence on which 
they act; nor does it require much observation 
or credulity to lead one to the conclusion that 
they are not altogether ignorant of the meaning 
of the words which they are taught. They appl 
them, at least, very often, very o ieee We 
know of a parrot that was very fond of a bone— 
not a good thing to give a parrot by the way— 
and when the bird had picked it, he would whis- 
tle to and call by name, the spaniel that was suf- 
fered to run about the house. When the dog 
came, as he always did when within hearing, the 
parrot would drop the bone out of his cage ; and 
the dog very complacently picked it up and+pro- 





ceeded then and there to feed upon it, the parrot 
looking down on him and calling him “Pretty 
Beau,” ever and anon during the operation. 
When dinner was brought, the parrot would 
climb up the bar of its cage, and there remain, 
crying, “Bring Polly’s sop,” till something was 
iven to it. Ifa bottle of ale or wine were 
rought in, it .would say, “Waiter! Waiter! a 
bottle of wine and a cigar.” This parrot, which 
was an excellent talker, had not been taught to 
call the dog, but he had been in the habit of hear- 
ing him called to receive bones and bits, and did 
likewise.—Frazer’s Magazine. , 





For the New England Farmer. 
ECONOMY IN BEE CULTURE. 


I was pleased to notice an article in the New 
England Farmer, monthiy, for June, entitled 
“Cheap Bee Hives,” coming from the pen of one 
so justly celebrated as a successful apiarian. It, 
will, I am confident, have a salutary influence 
upon many. The numerous attempts that have 
been made, and the large amount of money that 
has been spent to improve the dwelling of the 
honey bee, and which have proved futile, have 
caused many to think that bee culture, is a branch 
of rural economy that “wont pay.” Others have 
gone back to the old box hive and brimstone, as 
the only sure way of getting a portion of the 
honey gathered by their bees. I want a cheap 
bee-hive—one that will give the bees ample room, 
and every facility for storing their food for the 
many months they are unable to gather from the 
fields, and to rear their young ; one in which they. 
will deposit for my own use the surplus they may 
gather, and in a style that will look the neatest 
when placed upon the table, or that will find a 
ready sale when offered in market. 

The honey harvest with us is usually of but 
short duration, and whatever the bees do they 
must do quickly. If a swarm of bees are put 
into a hive that is lined upon the sides and top 
with loose particles of wood or dirt, that might 

revent the bees from fastening their comb firm- 
y, they are, from necessity, detained from their 
om vocation of honey-gathering and comb- 
uilding, until they can remove it from the hive. 

When the honey is plenty in the field, a large 
colony of bees will store it very rapidly. For 
instance, in June, 1856, a swarm of bees was put 
into an empty hive containing 1965 cubic inches, 
which within thirteen days from the time they 
were hived, was filled with brood and store comb ; 
also two boxes, each containing 12 pounds of 
honey. The hive was of a very simple model, 

aned smooth and clean inside. Planing the 
inside of a hive is but the work of a few mo- 
ments for a mechanic, and much less time than it 
would take a large swarmof bees to clear from 
the hive the loose particles of wood that always 
adhere to sawed lumber, besides the dirt and dust 
that usually finds a resting-place upon lumber 
while it is seasoning. I think the swarm of 
which I have made mention stored more 


than they would have done in an unplaned hive. 


In Seo I must differ from Mr. Quim- 
, thinking it true economy to plane the inside 
a bee-hive, and charge 


e necessary expense 
to the bees. gt (me ome ’ 
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MOUNTAIN SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY. 


This is a new variety, which originated in New 
Lebanon, N.Y. Fruit of medium size, roundish- 
oval, red; flesh fine, tender, and when fully ripe, 
sweet, and fully equal to the best. Skin not as 
thick as many of the English sorts. Great grower 
and bearer; fruit on long stems, on drooping 
branches ; few thorns; fruit very easily gathered. 
Perfectly hardy in bush and fruit, as it never mil- 
dews. One of the very best, if not the best, for 
general cultivation, as it is free from all the 
objections brought against the English sorts in 
regard to mildew, while it is much larger than 
the Houghton’s seedling, a well known and fine 
American sort. 





STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


It is a common objection with amateur cultiva- 
tors of the strawberry, that their beds constant- 
ly require replanting. Also that they are great- 
ly troubled with the weeds during the bearin 
period. To such, and to all others not soquaiatel 
with the cultivation of this most desirable fruit, 
we would say, that if they will as soon this month 
as convenient give their beds a good dressing of 
short, well-rotted stable-manure, broken up fine- 
ly—as solid lumps may press too heavily upon 
the plants—previously applying a tolerable sprink- 
ling of wood ashes, if at hand—the plants will 
be preserved in fine, vigorous health, and will 
take a very early start when the season opens 
again. In the spring, very little of the manure, 
if any, need be removed—the plants will strike 
through the covering energetically, and the top- 
dressing will act as a mulching, preserve the 
ground in a properly humid state, and prevent 


the growth of weeds. “We follow this plan with 
entire success. 

It is folly to complain of a want of succese in 
the production of any fruits, if the necessary and 
obvious means are not adopted to entitle us to 
success. Those who are unwilling to give a little 
time, labor and expense to their proper cultiva- 
tion, had better abandon it altogether.— German- 
town Telegraph. 





THE Sucar CanE.—It is probable that, new 
plants will be gradually brought to the notice of 
the cultivator of the soil as Jong as he finds it 
necessary to resort to it for a subsistence, and 
others, not considered so good, will gradually 
give place tothem. The Chinese sugar cane may 
take high rank, and long be-considered one among 
the good ones; at any rate, we do not yet know 
enough about it. We are, therefore, happy to 
notice that Mr. J. F. C. Hyper, of Newton Cen- 
tre, proposes to lecture upon it during the com- 
ing winter, for a moderate compensation, before 
such associations as may favor him with a call 
Mr. H. has incurred considerable expense in cui 
tivating the cane, expressing its juice and manu- 
facturing it into syrup, and in making paper from 
the waste stem. 





A Rovsine Crop.—It is estimated that Tl 
nois this season will produce two hundred and 
eighty millions bushels of grain—more than ten 
bushels for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. This will knock the speculators 


inta the middle of next year.—Ohio Valley Far 
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MANURING ON THE SURFACE. 


Surface manuring is no new idea; yet if our 
memory serves us, the practice is almost univer- 
sally ignored by agricultural writers of the pres- 
ent day, asa method of manuring. It is acknowl- 
edged as a very good thing to preserve favorite 
= or newly set out trees from the effect of 

rought, but very little beyond this. “Those whc 
imagine,” says the editor of the Working Farmer, 
“they find good results from spreading of manure 
on the surface, and leaving it for days,-weeks or 
months before itis plowed under, mistake the ac- 
tion of the litter or longer portions of the manure 
as a mulch, for the action of the manure on the 
soil.” We so far differ from this and kindred 
@pinions on the subject, that we think manuring 
on the surface, for ninety-nine farmers in a hun- 
dred the best general method of application.— 
We except all cases where the drill application 
of compost is found desirable, and garden and 
lot culture. Nor do we maintain that there is 
nota more perfect method of preserving and pre- 
ing all the elements of the manure heap, by 
its careful husbandry under sheds, an occasional 
treatment with diluted sulphuric acid, or some 
other “fixer,” a cistern to catch the drainings, and 
a pump to pump them back upon the heap, and 
patience and perseverance and constant watchful- 
ness. A more perfect method still is that of Mr. 
Mechi, who applies his manure only in a liquid 
state, and for this purpose has his farm traversed 
with iron pipes, to convey the fluid to the differ- 
ent fields. He says it pays in England, and it 
may be so, though his neighbors doubt it very 
much. But ona Virginia farm, we think sensible 
men would account the Sheriff of London stark 
mad. We maintain that this mode of manurin 
(viz.: on the surface) is in itself so little inferior 
to the most perfect methods, that taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances of our farming pop- 
ulation, the extent of surface and high price of 
labor, the attention, and time and management 
that the mass of farmers can give to this branch 
of their operations, it is for them the most econ- 
omical and the best. Jt will pay better. 

We ask now the reader’s attention to the am- 
monia theory. That ammonia is the element of 
greatest value in stable manures, we do not ques- 
tion. That it is very volatile, flies off and escapes 
by exposure to the atmosphere, everybody knows. 
+ ee these principles is based the recommenda- 
tion to plow under immediately, manures which 
yield ammonia, that the earth may absorb and 
preserve it. Now let it be distinctly borne in 
mind, that fresh manure of any sort does not 
contain this volatile ammonia, but only nitrogen, 
which is not volatile, out of which the ammonia 
is formed ; and that ammonia is generated only 
as the nitrogen putrefies in the rotting manures. 
If the manure accumulates in the stable, the 
warmth and moisture of the daily additions soon 
bring on active fermentation, and the pungent 
ammonia which assails us, is the result of the pu- 
trefaction thus caused. Until this process of rot- 
ting commences, ammonia is not formed, and the 
manure not liable to waste, and it ceases to be 
generated when the rotting is checked. Now when 
we are ready to remove our manure heaps in the 
spring, we find them usually rotting to some ex- 
tent. Let us follow, and observe the whole pro- 
cess. It is taken up first, forkful by forkful, and 





pitched into the cart, the ammonia, of course all 
the time seeking its freedom ; it is hauled, reek 
ing and smoking, a long distance em to the 
field ; now it is dened into small heaps, where 
it remains a week or so, until you are ready to 


‘plow the land. If you are ready, or when you 


are ready, these heaps are carefully spread out on 
the ground, the more perfectly the better, and 
then plowed under, not immediately, even under 
the most careful management, but as soon as it 
can be done—with a delay, ordinarily, of an av- 
erage of some hours. Now, with all this neces- 
sal y opening and forking, and tossing and spread- 
ing, our impression is, that the free ammonia is 
very much like the Frenchman’s flea, which, when 
he put his finger upon it, wasn’t there ; the point 
of time when we are ready to lay hold of it, is 
just when we may as well save ourselves the trou- 

le: itis not there. But let it be borne in mind, 
that the ammonia we have been dealing with, is 
that only which was generated in the rotting heap. 
before its removal. When the heap was opened. 
to the air, the process of rotting ceased, and am- 
monia was no longer formed. Supposing, then, 
this free ammonia is eg well gone, at any rate, 
we have the remainder of the manure, with its 
unchanged nitrogen, (not ammonia) to deal with. 
Plow this under to the depth of eight inches, and 
for want of the proper temperature to cause its 
putrefaction, it may remain unchanged and una- 
vailable, until another plowing shall bring it u 
again to the influence of heat and moisture, whic 
will disengage the ammonia. It is a frequent ex- 
perience, that we plow under deeply for a sprin 
crop, fresh stable manure, and receive no ben 
from it whatever, until it is brought up again ot 
the surface, and the wheat crop following reaps 
the advantage. 

But suppose, instead of making a week or two 
weeks’ heavy labor of hauling out manure in the 
spring when the teams are at best not strong, and 
there is a press of hard work on hand, you ge 
rid of this necessity of hauling out and plowing 
under simultaneously ; and hauling at your con- 
venience, you throw the manure upon the surface 
of the grass field, what is the result? . At the 
worst, as we have shown above, there is equal loss 
of the free ammonia, when the manure is plowed 
under. In both cases, that is about all gone, be- 
fore it can be with certainty taken possession of, 
by any process. The mass remaining on the sur- 
face, however, the work of putrefaction, which 
made the free ammonia, and which was stopped 
by the opening and exposure of the heaps, is now 
recommenced and very slowly carried on by the 
warmth and moisture at the surface. The ammo- 
nia thus formed is absorbed by the litter above 
it, and washed down by every shower into contact, 
and combines chemically with the humus-at the 
surface, or with the soil itself. But bear in mind, 
that when these frequent ‘removals are made, we 
never find the heaps in such a state of putrefac- 
tion as when we postpone to some one allotted 
time, and therefore never have so much free am- 
monia to deal with. A very large proportion of 
the manure never begins to rot before it is re- 
moved. By this plan, moreover, we take favora- 
ble opportunities for hauling, and may carry out 
much of the manure in damp or moderately rainy 
weather, when the showers will wash the ready 
formed ammonia immediately into the soil. 
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We:have thus undertaken to show, that the 
practice of manuring on the surface is not incon- 
sistent with admitted chemical principles, when 
properly applied ; and we submit the explanation 
to the judgment of practical men, familiar with 
the processes of farm management.—American 
Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO KEEP PARSNIPS POR WINTER 
AND SPRING USE. 


Let them remain in the ground as long as they 
can, without danger of being frozen in for the 
winter. Then dig them, cut off the tops, and 
pack them in boxes, barrels, or casks of any kind, 
cover them with moist earth, shaking it down so 
as to fill pretty solid; cover over the tops so as to 
keep out too much wet, and let them stand out of 
doors until they are well frozen, then move the 
vessels into the cellar, being careful not to disturb 
he roots, and let the frost work out gradually. 
The best parsnips that I have ever eaten were 
treated in this manner, and they were in fine eat- 
ing order, from the middle of January to the mid- 
dle of June. Those that follow the old method of 
letting their parsnips remain in the a until 
spring, cannot know how much they lose in good 
eating, and economy. I think that parsnips would 
be a profitable crop to cultivate for feeding stock, 
ag eng swine, since the failure of the potato. 

0 insure a good crop, and good roots, be very 
particular in the choice of seed; always choose 
the largest, smoothest, and best shaped roots to 
raise seed from, and see that no wild parsnips are 
suffered to grow in their neighborhood. 

rs. N. DARLING. 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 6th, 1857. 





HOW CAN SETTING HENS BE TAUGHT 
TO FORSAKE THE LAZY HABIT?P 


Make a small open pen, of laths, or some simi- 
lar material, in one corner of your hen-house, 
about eight inches wide, and of any convenient 
length and height. Let one of the laths or slats 
be so secured that it may be easily taken out, or 
moved one side, so that a hen may be convenient- 
ly passed into or taken out of the pen. On the 
bottom of this pen, and running lengthwise 
through it, set up a couple of laths on edge, and 
fasten them about the same distance from each 
other, and from the sides of the pen. Run a small 
perch across the pen and the work is done. When 
a hen wishes to set, put her in there. She will 
soon find that she can walk leisurely upon the 
floor, or roost comfortably upon the perch, but 
she can’t set without “riding on a rail,” and that, 
they seem to think, isn’t decorous. The length 
of time for which they will have to be confined 
will vary somewhat, and in obstinate cases it may 
be necessary to put a few pegs or tacks into the 
edges of the laths.—Genesee Farmer. 





HeEns.—If the legs of hens become broken, 
they will lay their eggs without shells until the 
fracture is repaired, all the lime in the circulation 
being employed for the purpose of reuniting the 
bones.—Ohio Valley Farmer. 





HYBRIDIZATION. 


.Mr. Brown :—In reading the address deliver- 
ed by A. R. Pops, before the Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society, I noticed a few remarks upon the 
hybridization of plants. Will you please inform 
me through the columns of the Farmer, concern- 
ing the manner in which it is performed. 

A. DEWoLrF. 

Deerfield, Mass., Oct. 12th, 1857. * 





ReMARKs.—Shake the pollen or dust of the 
blossoms of one species into the blossom of anoth- 
er, and that makes a cross, and is called hybridi- 
zation. The subject is one of interest, and ought 
to be better understood than it is. We have ex- 
amined some authorities, and give the following 
as a brief illustration of the principles involved 
in the process. 

Observing that farmers who rear cattle improve 
the progeny by means of crossing the breed, Mr. 
KNIGHT argued from analogy, that the same im- 
provement might be introduced into vegetables. 
His principal object was that of procuring new 
and improved varieties of the apple and pear, to 
supply the place of such as had become diseased 
and unproductive. But as the necessary slowness 
of all experiments of the kind, with regard to the 
fruit in question, did not keep pace with the ar- 
dor of his desire to obtain information ‘on the 
subject, he was induced to institute some experi- 
ments upon the common pea; a plant well suited 
to his purpose, both from its quickness of growth, 
and from the many varieties in form, size and 
color which it afforded. In 1787, a degenerate 
sort of pea was growing in his garden, which had 
not recovered its former vigor even when removed 
to a better soil. Being thus a good subject of ex- 
periment, the male organs of a dozen of its im- 
mature blossoms were destroyed, and the female 
organs left entire. When the blossoms had at- 
tained their mature state, the pollen of a very 
large and luxuriant grey pea was introduced into 
the one-half of them, but not into the other. The 
pods of both grew equally; but the seeds of the 
half that were unimpregnated, withered away 
without having augmented beyond the size to 
which they had attained before the blossoms ex- 
panded. The seeds of the other half were aug- 
mented and matured, as in the ordinary process 
of impregnation; and exhibited no perceptible 
difference from those of other plants of the same 
variety ; perhaps because the external covering 
of the seed was furnished by the female. But 
when they were made to vegetate in the succeed- 
ing spring, the effect of the experiment was obvi- 
ous. The plants rose with great luxuriance, in- 
dicating in their stem, leaves, and fruit, the in- 
flence of this artificial impregnation; the seeds 
produced were of a dark grey. By impregnating 
the flowers of this variety with the pollen of oth- 
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ers, the color was again changed, and new varie- 
ties obtained, superior in every respect to the 
original on which the experiment was first made, 
and attaining, in some cases, to a height of more 
than twelve feet. . 

The practicability of improving the species is 
rendered strikingly obvious by these experiments ; 
and the ameliorating effect is the same, whether by 
the male or female; as was ascertained by impreg- 
nating the largest and most luxuriant plants with 
the pollen of the most diminutive and dwarfish, 
or the contrary. By such means, any number of 
species may be obtained, according to the will of 
the experimenter, amofigst which some will no 
doubt be suited to all soils and situations.— 
KNIGuHT’s experiments of this kind were extend- 
ed also to wheat ; but not with equal success ; for 
though some very good varieties were obtained, 
yet they were found not to be permanent. But 
the success of his experiments on the apple tree 
were equal to his hopes. This was, indeed, his 
principal object, and no means of obtaining a suc- 
cessful issue were left untried. The plants which 
were obtained in this case were found to possess 
the good qualities of both of the varieties employ- 
ed, uniting the greatest health and luxuriance 
with the finest and best-flavored fruit. 

Mr. Pope’s process in hybridizing was proba- 
bly a similar one. When corn mixes, as we term 
it, itis a process of hybridization. On referring to 
LinDsEY, KNIGHT, or LOUDON, our correspon- 
dent will find the matter treated so as to give 
him a pretty clear idea of it. It is also briefly 
touched on in Downing’s late edition of the Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America. 





A VEGETABLE CURIOSITY---THE 
TUMBLE WEED. 


Among all the examples chosen from the innu- 
merable productions of nature to illustrate natu- 
ral theology, I do not recollect to have seen the 
tumble weed, at it is commonly called, (I have 
not looked out the botanical name,) and yet if it 
is not a speaking witness, it isa living, moving 
witness that there is an intelligent creature. These 
may be seen moving across almost any of the 

e western fields in the fall of the year, and re- 
main all winter in the corners of the fences, as if 
stationed to remind the passer-by that there is a 
God. I have just brought one of these weeds in- 
to my study. It is of the common form, and a 
little above the common size. It resembles a 
gooseberry bush, or it is of the general form and 
size of a farmer’s corn-basket, and so nearly round 
or globular that a light wind will roll or tumble 
it along upon the ground, dropping its countless 
seeds all the way. And cae not only given 
it this self-threshing and self-sowing power, but 
has connected with it a provision for racyp: beoy 
The strong thick root becomes so weak about an 






For the New England Farmer. 
‘YOUNG MEN AND THE FARM.” 


Mr. Eprtor :—The article in your journal of 
October 30, vol. 12, No. 44, under the above ti- 
tle, attracted my attention, anu, being one of 
those to whom it was addressed, and whom the 
advice therein contained was intended to benefit, 
I thought, before acting ron said advice—and 
the time draws near when I shall choose my vo- 
cation—that I should like to propound a few 

uestions to the author of the article above re- 
erred to. If he is advising “young men” for 
their good, he can easily answer them. 

1st. Would you advise one to remain on the 
“old farm,” and with the “old man” to “cultivate 
the productive vineyard which God gave for an 
inheritance,” when said vineyard, in return for 
unremitting labor from sunrise till sunset, year 
after year, will harfly yield sufficient to board 
and clothe the family in the most common man- 
ner, and render it possible to sy one room in 
the — comfortable, during our long, cold win- 
ters 

2nd. Would you advise one to remain on the 
“old farm,” where it is absolutely nece that 
the females should struggle with their household 
duties from early morn, even before the sun glad- 
dens the earth with its golden rays, until nine or 
even ten—as is too often the case—in the even- 
ing, destroying their health, cramping and weak- 
ening that intellect, which, when properly devel- 
oped, transforms the woman into an angel who 
will minister to the wants of man, and strew his 

ed path with flowers ? 

Would ou advise me, then, to remain 
farm, the household duties of which tax the fe- 
male strength even beyond its power of endur- 
ance? If so, suppose another female should be 
added to the group which now struggles so hard 
for a living ? ; 

Lastly :—Would you advise one to remain on 
a farm which affords but few moments, occasion- 
ally, for study,and still fewer means, and less time 
to the women—who ought to have the most— 
than to the men? 

If you do advise me, and other “young men,” to 
remain upon such farms, please inform us in 
what manner farmers may afford to give their 
“women folks” a reasonable length of time, daily, 
and the means for study; for, as our farms are 
now conducted, females must be as slaves. Also, 
be kind enough to inform me, how I may OR 
time and the means for study, being iless, 
and rest assured that your advice, “to remain 
on the old farm, and with the old man,” will be 
strictly followed, by A FarMer’s Son. 

North Bridgewater, Nov., 1857. 





REMARKS.—It is probable that only some gen- 
eral advice can be, given “A Farmer’s Son,” in 
the midst of such an accumulation of difficulties ; 
but his queries may draw out, from some source, 
valuable suggestions to all young men. 





CurE FoR STAMMERING.—At every syllable 
ronounced, tap at the same time with the finger. 





inch below Lome just as the weed gets ripe that 
a light wind will hurl it about im every direction. 


y so doing the most inveterate stammerer will 
be surprised to find he can pronounce quite 
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fluently, and by long and constant practice, he 
will pronounce perfectly well. This may be ex- 
plained in two ways, either by a sympathetic con- 
sentaneous action of the nerves of voluntary me- 
tion in the finger, and in those of the tongue, 
which is the most probable; or it may be that 
the movement of the finger distracts the atten- 
tion of the individual from his speech, and allows 
a free action of the nerves concerned in articula- 
tion.—Scientific American. 





anny 


For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAJOR FRENCH. 


Tas Montety FaRMER FoR NovempsR—Marrers at WaAsH- 
INGTON. 


My Dear Captain :—What do I know to in- 
terest a farmer? Well, that’s a tough question 
for me to answer. It is nqf to be supposed that 
I know much—lI, “a limb of the law,” reduced by 
reduction, ascending, I’d have you to know, froma 
politician, an office-holder, an Alderman! (I have 
thus far escaped being Mayor, although I saw 
last summer that some of the papers honored me 
with that title,) to a plain, practising lawyer, it is 
not to be expected that I oa much about far- 
ming. Still I read the Monthly New England 
‘Farmer as regularly as I ever did the New Hamp- 
— Spectator when it was my own darling bant- 
ling! 

I intended to have enlightened you, and your 
readers, futher about the United States Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition at Louisville, and believe I prom- 
ised to do so, but I broke that promise about as 
short off as ever an Irishman did the stem of his 
duhdeen, and the why it was done was, that I left 
Louisville very unexpectedly the day prior to the 
closing of the exhibition, and my time and atten- 
tion was so entirely engrossed by other matters, 
that I could find no time to post you up even for 
the short time that elapsed between the closing 
of the letter which I sent, and the hour of m 
leaving the grounds, 10 A. M. on Friday; and if 
the whole concern had been sunk by an earth- 
quake in five minutes after I left it, I could not 
have heard, or known less about its closing hours, 
or its results, than I now do. 

Would you like to know the reason why, at 
this particular time, I have undertaken to write 
you aletter? Well, you shall have it. I took 
up the November number of the Farmer this 
morning, and read it pretty thoroughly through. 
It interested me much more than = an fh the ar- 
ticles struck a corresponding chord in my Agri- 
culto musical gamut, and my feelings responded 
as you have doubtless heard the chords of a piano 
respond to the notes of another musical instru- 
ment played in the same room, and the feeling 
came irresistibly over me, that I must write to 
you, and so I am writing! 

“John Dunlap,” “ha! ha! ha!” so I exclaimed, 
and so I laughed, when I saw that old familiar 
name. Why, Governor, I am on the shady side 
of a half century, considerably so, and yet among 
the very earliest recollections of my boyhood, 
“Johndun,” for that’s what we used to call him, 
and for many years I supposed his name actuall 
was “Johndun Lap,” figures in the ca beecwaes | 
He was the ingenious fellow of the neighborhood. 
He could tinker a clock, mend 'a watch, solder a 


hole in a tin pan, doctor men, women, horses and 
cattle, write poetry, compound root beer, manu- 
facture fulminating powder, cast small cannons, 
&e. &ce. For years I have net heard of him, till 
I saw his familiar name, and back came his famil- 
iar face, and such a host of familiar scenes of my 
boyhood, that’l revelled for a good hour in the 
past, and blessed my old friend—he must be pret- 
ty old now—for writing that note so characteristie 
of himself. I hope some person more scientific 
on the subject of wasps than-I am, will answer 
his question. 

{ was not a little amused at the difference ef 
opinion expressed by different writers about the 
sorghum. There is your correspondent “I.” of 
Princeton, Mass., who is down on the “wonderful 
cane” worse than “a thousand of brick,” full 
equal to an entire brick wall thirty feet high, an 
a hundred feet long! he does not believe in it, 
not by any means; and “J. D. Canning,” he thinks 
common corn stalks will make as good molasses 
as the sugar cane. “J. H. N.’s” experience is some- 
what more encouraging, though not by any means 
up to the wonderful theoretical experience ex- 
go a year or more ago, by the sanguine. “I. 

. N’s” pig did not show any remarkable fond- 
ness for it as fodder, and his cow exhibited her 
want of good taste in the same way. My cow is 
a female who knows what’s good, and she made 
way most ravenously with a small patch which I 
raised in my garden merely for fodder. “L. W. 
M.” tried his hand at syrup, making it with the 
sugar cane and with corn stalks, and the corn 
stalks beat all hollow, both in the production of 
quantity and quality! which very properly led 
your friend “L. W. M.” to the conclusiva tuat the 
wonderful sorghum was pretty much another won- 
derful Moras Multicaulis humbug! And then 
we come to your own, “one hour’s experience on 
the first sugar estate of Massachusetts.” You 
ought to have staid longer, Governor. “An hour” 
wont do to find out all the mysteries of Chinese 
sugar cane! However, your advice is excellent, 
and is not backed up by the undue expression of 
either hopes or fears. You are calm, “calm as a 
summer’s morning,” and the motto in Gil Blas, 
“patience, and shuffle the cards,” hits your ideas 
exactly; patience, and try the experiment fair] 
and carefully before condemning, is what you 
sire,and you are right; but I rather guess when 
it is thoroughly tried to the end, the end will be 
found somewhat more bitter than sweet! The 
cane I raised here, grew well, and to the height 
of from ten to fifteen feet. I had not sufficient to 
try any saccharine experiments, and so used i. for 
fodder in September, and for that ee: I have 
no doubt it will be valuable, “J. H. N.’s” cow to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But for sugar, I 
think I should prefer one good rock maple tree, 
to considerable of a lot of sorghum. 

Judge French’s letters from Europe are a shin- 
ing light to your pases. He certainly observed 
well and thoroughly during his travels, and he 

ossesses, beyond almost any writer within my 

nowledge, the faculty of enlivening his descrip- 
tions with queer and witty suggestions, which 
provoke a laugh, while reading of the most seri- 
ous matters. Who can read his description of the 
relics exhibited in the Church of St. Ursula at 
Cologne, with a sober countenance? And the 





conclusion which follows his description of oxen 
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drawing by their heads, and women carrying bur- 
dens on theirs, “that cattle and women are stiff- 
necked enough for most practical og sere and 
his consoling idea, when he lost his umbrella at 
Waterloo, that the guide would probably “dig it 
up next year and sell it as Napoleon’s,” are fair 
specimens of his manner of adding a lively thought 
to a sober subject. You and I havea right to 
think well of the Judge’s writings, and speak 
well of them too, for did he not come to man’s 
estate under our eyes, and our bright examples ! 
Another chapter of contradictory opinions con- 
tained in the number of the Farmer before me, 
exists in the articles relative to that rascally de- 
stroyer of fruit, the curculio. Mr. Underwood 
thinks the keeping of fowls among the fruit trees 
is a certain remedy, while, per contra, Mr. “J. B. 
G.” thinks quite the reverse. There is something 
very curious in regard to the ravages of this in- 
sect. My garden formerly contained quite a num- 
ber of plum ‘trees, and tye after year, almost 
every was destroyed by the curculio. One 
year, three or four years ago, not a curculio was 
to be seen; the plums grew unmolested, and ri- 
pened beautifully, and 1 flattered myself that in 
some miraculous manner, that pest of the orchard- 
ist and plum-grower had got his quietus ; and the 
following spring I entered with a hopeful spirit, 
on the preparation of my trees for the production 
of a harvest of fruit; but,alas, alas, I had crowed 
too soon ; the bloom was superb, the young fruit 
came in abundance, and so did the curculios! 
and not a perfect plum was left. 
From that time I gave up. I believe I have but 
one plum tree left, “the Washington plum,” 


that-blooms and produces young fruit in abund- 


ance annually, which is annually destroyed by 
that “ugly bug,” and it is now some three or four 
years since I have had the pleasure of eating a 
fair ripe plum from my own garden. I undertook 


to console myself by raising pears, and had a half 


a dozen trees planted, which grew and began to 
—_— as fine fruit as I ever saw. A handsomer 

loom than that of last spring could not be de- 
sired, and the fruit set in abundance ; in June or 
July, the ends of some of the limbs began to turn 
black. I carefully cut them off, the disease did 
not stop, and I cut-and cut, till I was tired, and 
of six as thrifty trees as you ever saw, there are 


five as black and dead as if they had been cut off 


at the ground in July. A single one remains, 
which gave me a good crop of the Seckel pear, 
and I expect that will “depart this life” next year. 
I do not see why the others did, or why this 
should not! In Resieeaben, I was at the house 
of a friend in Ohio, and in passing around his 
grounds, I saw pear tree after pear tree as black 
as if its leaves had been made of ebony. I re- 
marked, “you have the fire blight among your 

ear trees, I perceive.” “Yes,” said he, “and fear 

shall lose them all.” “Is there no remedy ?” I 
asked, upon which he told me this anecdote. A 
gentleman well known to him, who had a fine 
pear orchard which was in the process of destruc- 
tion, was asked what he thought of spiritualism. 
He replied that he had heard much about it, and 
of oa wonderful revelations from the spirit- 
world, but never any thing practical or useful. 
“Now,” said he, “if you wi d amedium who 
will ascertain, and inform me what will prevent 
the fire blight among pear trees, and if it proves 


successful,'I will give five hundred dollars.” My 
friend added, “the medium has not yet made the 
discovery, and therefore I know no remedy !” 

I have in my garden three crops that never fail, 
grapes, figs and weeds! The Isabella and Cataw- 
ba grapes ripen in perfection, and we have as 
many as we desire to eat from August to Novem- 
ber. We have two crops of figs every year; one 
in July, and another in October. af ey grow 
large, ripen finely, and are delicious, and as yet 
nothing has appeared to mar either my grapes or 


8. 

I believe Ihave commented on the Farmer suf- 
ficiently for once, but my better half is anxious to 
be informed, whether, when you give hens cay- 
enne pepper to make them lay, the eggs will want 
|peppering when cooked ! 

otwithstanding the smashing and’ cracking 
among banks and individuals, Uncle Sam goes on 
in the even tenor of his way here. The extension 
of the Capitol, the Post Office building, the Treas- 
ury building, the Patent Office, the building of 
the Aqueduct, and other public works, go on rap- 
idly, and thousands of men, who would, were it 
not for these works, be out of employ, are blessed 
with “leave <o toil,” and are happy in the enjoy- 
ment of that blessing. 

The new Hall of the House is progressing fast 
to completion, and, it is said, will be ready for 
the reception of the next House of resenta- 
tives on the first Monday in December. The new 
Senate Chamber is not so forward, but is pro- 
gressing, and both are perfectly magnificent 
rooms. 

The first row of columns upon the dome is in 
process of erection, about half of them are up. I 
asked a workman the other day, while standin; 
on the foundation of the dome, how long it reo 
take to complete it ; his reply was, “seven years.” 
I do not think he fixed the time any too long, 
and my belief is that in ten years the extensions 
and dome will not more than be completed. 
the streets around the Capitol are filled with mar- 
ble, and I cannot turn my horse and iage at 
my own door, so completely is East Capitol Street 
encumbered with marble. From the eastern gate 
to Third Street, this street, one hundred and six- 
ty feet in width, is, with the exception of a nar- 
row carriage way, completely blocked up, and so 
are First Street, A Street, North and South, N. J. 
Avenue, the space in front of the Capitol, and 
the circular street north of it. I mention this by 
no means in acomplaining mood, but as evidence 
of what is yet to be done. 

The times prognosticate a good deal of distress 
among the poor here and elsewhere. I hope, for 
their sake, we may have a mild winter. The 
weather now is summer-like, thermometer indi- 
cating seventy-four degrees, in the open air. 

Ever thine, B. B. FRENCH. 

Washington, Nov. 9, 1857. 





CELESTIAL SUGAR CANE, 


The Nasta Reporter having published an ac- 
count of a fall of sugar in that focality, from the 
heavens, which called forth the doubts of a por- 
tion of the press, thereupon that paper comments 
on the phenomena as follows: 

“We repeat that our statements were correct. 
Not only so, but on Friday night, 11th inst., the 
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celestial sugar makers, having a special regard 
for our reputation for veracity, sent another show- 
er of the same sort in the same neighborhood, 
which covered the ground for miles with sugar. 
We call it sugar, because it looks, feels and tastes 
like sugar, and nothing else, and we know no bet- 


ter name for it. 


Whether it is solidified honey-dew, the saccha- 
rine juice of the sugar pine, taken up, brought 
from afar and dropped in crystals by some atmo- 
spheric hocus pocus, or the leakings from celestial 


refinery, we do not pretend to say. We saw thre 


small boxes of the article, and have one of them 


now before us. Some of the specimens before u 


are three-fourths of an inch long, and of the di- 
One person at 
Clear Lake made half a gallon of fine syrup by 


ameter of a small goose-quill. 


dissolving these crystals.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 
Mr. Eprror :—After the growing season i 


completed, and the crops all gathered in, it may 
be well to look back and recount those meteor- 
ological phenomena of the past, which have 
brought about those results on which the farmer 


depends for his prosperity. The five months 6 
the growing season, hon May to September in 


clusive, have been one degree and eighty-three 
hundredth (1.83) colder than the average of the 
same months in the four preceding years, and 


one degree colder than last year, the coldest o 


the four; while rain has been quite abundant— 


twenty-two inches having fallen in the five months 
In May there fell five inches and sixty-four hun 
dredths, (5.64); June, 5.50; July, 3.93 ; August 
5.19; September, 1.75. While last year, May 
June and July were rather dry, and August ex 
cessively wet. 


tember. 


hard enough to kill vegetables, on the 30th 
which was not very severe. 


There has been five months this year already 
colder than the same months in any of the four 


preceding years, namely, January, April, June 


July and September, while February has been the 
only month warmer than any of the four prece- 


ding years. 


The first twenty days of June were character- 
ized by a low temperature and wet weather. We 
had no frost in June, but a temperature frequent- 

_ ly bordering on frost, which kept corn in a back- 
We had no east wind to blast the 
fruit blossoms, except a light aspiration on the 
June had a 
mean temperature of 60.43 degrees, being 4.49 
degrees colder than the mean of the four preced- 
ing years, and 2.20 degrees colder than 1856, the 


ward state. 


evening of the last day of May. 


coldest of the four. Rain fell on sixteen days. 
July had a mean temperature of 69.42 deg. 


being 0.88 colder than the mean of the four pre- 


ceding years, and 2.62 deg. warmer than 1853 


Its maximum heat of 88 degrees, occurred on the 
15th, and was three degrees colder than the ex- 


The 
temperature affected the corn crop unfavorably, 


treme of 1856. Rain fell on sixteen days. 


The first thunder was heard on 
the 28th of May. Thunder was frequent through 
June and July, and but little in August and Sep- 
The first. light frost occurred on. the 
morning of September 7th, and the first frost 


by keeping it in a backward state, while it 
served its vital energies for the succe 
months. 

August had a mean temperature of 65.35 deg., 
which was more favorable, though a little colder 
than the mean of the four preceding years, and 
nearly two degrees warmer than last year. Rain 
fell on sixteen days, but much less in quantity 
than last year. The favorable weather of this 
month redeemed the corn crop from destruction, 
or there would have been a total failure, as in 
1816. It is a singular coincidence that rain 
should fall on an equal number of days in three 
successive months. 

September had a mean temperature of 57.13 
degrees, and was 1.50 degrees colder than the 
four preceding years, with a little less than the 
ayerage amount of rain. Jain fell on ten days. 
The lowest temperature was 33 degrees, on the 
morning of the 30th, when the first hard frost 
occurred ; previous to this time there was not 
frost enough to kill tender vegetables, and con- 
sequently corn had a good opportunity to ripen. 
Corn is much less than an average crop ; although 
well ripened, the ears are short and poorly filled. 
There has probably not been a more unfavorable 
season in this vicinity since 1816. Wheat has 
been a partial failure. The weevil and the rust 
have done their work of destruction to a great 
extent, but there is a new enemy in the field—a 
small striped worm about one-tenth of an inch 
long, perforates the kernel at the germ, after the 
kernel is grown, and while in a milky state, and 
destroys the flour, while the kernel retains its 
original shape. Although this msect has done 
but little damage, and has been noticed by few, 
yet it may be well to record the fact, as it may 
prove a formidable enemy in coming years. Its 
name, history and habits are all involved in ob- 
security. The perfect insectis unknown. I have 
seen but a single larva, put I examined the crop 
at harvest, and witnessed their depredations, but 
they were gone. Can you or any of the readers 
of the Farmer give more light on the subject ? 
No crop this year has yielded more bountifully 
than oats. No enemy destroys the crop, and 
the low temperature and wet weather were con- 
genial to their growth. 

Potatoes are below a medium crop. Although 
the season has been a wet one, potatoes have not 
attained their usual growth. The rot in many in- 
stances has done considerable damage, but not 
much more than usual, and at present there ap- 
pears to be no scarcity. 

The grass crop was excellent in growth, but 
owing to the wet weather it sustained much dam- 
age in curing, besides losing a portion of its gum 
in the growing season, so that in nutritious qual- 
ities it may not much exceed a medium crop. 
There is a moderate crop of fruit, and of the 
various kinds; apples are the most abundant, be- 
ing sufficient in quantity to supply the demand. 
Plums are nearly a total failure, for nearly the 
whole crop was destroyed by the curculio. Grapes 
are a fair crop. Walnuts, butternuts and some 
wild fruits are remarkably abundant. 

Among the periodical phenomena, we notice 
the appearance of various kinds of migratory 
birds. -Blue-birds appeared March 17th; Robins, 
March 26th; Whip-poor-wills, May 5th; and 
Barn Swallows, May 9th. Grass, first appearance 
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of growth, April 6th; general leafing of forest 
trees, May 93 ; barn swallows finally disappear- 


ed, Aug. 29th, although most of their number 
were gone a week or two previous. General fall 
of forest leaves took place Oct. 22d. 

Such are the results of a meteorological record 
of 1857, with three observ*tions y—at 7 A. 
M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M., besides observations of 
other casual and periodical yw os and a com- 
parison of them with the four preceding years. 

: D. BUCKLAND. 
Brandon, Vi., Nov. 10th, 1857. 


REMARKS.—We are obliged to our attentive 
correspondent for this review of the past season, 
and the state of the crops. Among the best 
works on entomology are Harris’s “Insects Injuri- 
-ious to Vegetation,” Fitch’s Treatise, Kollar, a 
German writer, and Kirby and Spense. There 
are others of distinguished ability, but these 
are the popular works in use. Harris’s work 
may be found at the bookstores in Boston, but 
we do not know at what price. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE THINGS I RAISE. 
SWEET POTATO. 


This crop is one of uncertainty, though, if start- 
ed early in hot-beds, and set out on dry, sandy 
land, you are pretty sure of getting a fair crop of 
potatoes of good quality. Two years ago m 
sweet potatoes were better in quality than any 
could fou. They are not profitable, however, as 
I raise them, purchasing my slips in Boston at a 
dollar a hundred, and have from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. of them die, and then the risk of 
the season for the remainder. I think on a light, 
early soil, with my own plants started early, I 
could make it profitable growing this crop. Those 
persons who raise the slips make a large profit, 
as each potato yields so many slips; for as soon 
as one set is removed others appear, and so on. 


DIOSCOREA BATATAS, OR CHINESE YAM. 


There has been a great noise made about this 
new tuber, some claiming that it will entirely dis- 
place the potato, which, of late years, is so liable 
to rot, while this yam is not at all subject to that 
evil. I believed it a humbug, but purchased two 
roots of Messrs. Hovey & Co., last spring, for 
which I paid fifty cents each ; these were planted 
whole, being about fifteen or eighteen inches 


long, and one or one and a half in diameter, in} 


the largest part. These yams do not grow as 
some other sorts of yams, horizontally in the 
ground, but they run down like a parsnip, being, 
as the boy said of the flip iron, “viggest at the 
little end,” that is, they are quite small at the 
surface of the ground, and continue small for 
eight or ten inches, when they begin to grow 
larger for the next eight or ten, and then taper 
off very fast in the next three or four inches to 
quite a short point in some instances, while in 
others they are largest at the extreme lower end. 
The color is white outside and in; when boiled, 
of a bluish white, like boiled rice, and having 
much the same taste; sticky and starch-like, not 


mealy like a ri tato, though I presume th 
would be where { the season cm ine enough 4 
allow them to ripen. The tops or vines trail on 
the ground like the sweet potato, running often 
twelve or fifteen feet, and are readily eaten by 
cattle. They may be staked up like pole beans, 
or left to run over the ground. 

The root that is planted decays, and other tu- 
bers appear, from one to three in a hill, often not 
more than one, but that of a large size; one of 
my roots yielded two yams that weighed together 
four pounds, the other one weighed two anda 
half pounds. On the tops or vines were pro- 
duced scores of little seed yams that will answer 
for next year’s setting. The yams may be grown 
from slips like the sweet potato, or cut in pieces 
and planted like the common potato, or from the 
little seed yams. It requires three years for 
these small ones to become large. It is said that 
they will remain in the ground through the win- 
ter without injury, but I have not tried it. 
It seems to delight in a deep, rich, sandy loam, 
though I should not advise putting strong ma- 
nure in contact with the tubers. I have changed 
my mind somewhat, in regard to it, and would 
recommend it for further trial, though I think it 
is much easier and cheaper to grow potatoes, if 
they do not rot. I intend to plant a few next 
season to test them more thoroughly. I would 
here caution all those who grow them for the 
first time to be careful in digging them, for they 
are very brittle, and snap like pipe stems; they 
cannot be pulled on account of the form, but 
must be dug out, which work is very much like 
digging a well, for they often extend down twen- 
ty-five to thirty inches. An immense quantity 
could be grown on an acre, for they take up but 
little surface, the roots invariably tending do 
wards. James F. C. HYDE. 

Newton Centre, Nov. 10th, 1857. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
ILLINOIS. 


Times in—Prices of Wheat and other Grains—Frost 4nd Snow. 
iries on Fire—Rapid Growth of Villages—Nature and 

Productiveness of the Soil—Error in regard to Potatoes. 

Although some time has elapsed since I last 
wrote, I have not forgotten my promise. Duri 
this lapse of time, what great changes have pas: 
over the people of the United States. 
months ago, how many were sailing gracefully 
upon the tide of prosperity who are now in pover- 
ty, and how many are now in large cities of the . 
East, who know not where to get their bread, and 
a cold winter staring them in the face ! 

The financial panic of the East has cast its dark 
i'shadew over Illinois. There is little money in 
circulation, compared with three months ago. 
Every thing down to the lowest figure. We are 
overflowing with grain of all kinds, and it is 
worth little or nothing. Wheat down to 50 cts., 
oats 17 cts., and still going down, down, down ; 
cows that could not be bought for $30, three 
months ago, are now down to $18. Every thing 
is coming down but land—that is still up. 

We are having the finest weather imaginable. 
The ground has frozen twice this fall, but nota 
snow flake has yet graced our prairies. The fall 
has been very dry. Now is the time for fires. 





To those.who never saw a prairie on fire, it is dif- 








JAN 
ficult to describe the magnificence of the scene. ‘earths never attain the same temperature, the 
What can be more beautiful than to look out ina lighter colored always remaining considerably 
dark night and see the heavens illumjnated in cooler. The conclusion seems inevitable that in 
every direction by them. some countries the surface soil must occasionally 

Tbelieve in my letter to you, of August 18th,|approach 200 degs, Fahrenheit. Under such a 
I.did not say muchin regard to this place, and degree of heat the decomposition of the organie 
the farming countryin general. I will describe|matter of the soil must go on rapidly, with the 
this village, of only two years’ existence. The in-jevolution of much ammonia and carbonic acid, 
habitance number about one thousand; we have agents which play an important part in the mod- 
one church, one school-house, three hotels, and ification of the mineral matter of the soil, as well 
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ten stores ; a steam grist mill will soon be com-/as stimulate vegetation.— Anon. 


pleted. So much grew up on a wild prairie in 
two years. The prairies about here are rolling, 
but not enough to hinder cultivating them all. 
The soil is from two to three feet deep, and is 
very black, rich and productive. The wheat crop 
usually averages from 20 to 30 bushels per acre ; 
oats 60 to 80; corn sometimes exceeds 100 bush- 
els; potatoes, from 200 to 300 bushels are not 
an uncommon yield, and of the first quality. I 
was very much disappointed in this respect, for 
well do I remember of my friends telling me be- 
fore coming West, that I could never even raise 
good potatoes in Illinois. But I never saw in 
Vermont, or any other State, better or larger po- 
tatoes than have been raised here. When East- 
ern people come West, they generally remark, 
“You cannot raise good potatoes here, I suppose.” 
This idea seems to prevail in the minds of Eastern 
people, to a great extent; but they are in error 
in regard to it. D. J. BENTON. 
Manee, lll., Nov. 5th, 1857. 





PLEASURE OF READING 


Of all the amusements that can possibly be 
imagined for a working man, after daily toil, or 
in the intervals, there is nothing like reading a 
newspaper ora book. It calls for no bodily ex- 
ertion, of which already he has had enough, per- 
haps too much. It relieves his home of dulness 
and sameness. Nay, it accompanies him to his 
next day’s work, and gives him something to think 
of besides the mechanical drudgery of his every- 
day occupation; something he can enjoy while 
absent, and look forward to with pleasure. If I 
were to pray forataste which would stand by me 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a) 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against all its ills, however things 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading.—Sir John Herschell. 





WARMTH OF THE SOIL. 


The warmth of the soil, under a clear sun, is 
surprisingly above that of the air, the difference 
being, even in temperate climates, as high as six- 


’ 





MR. EVERETT’S ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE New YoRK StaTg AGRICULTURAD 
Socizty at BurraLo, Octoper 9, 1857. 

We have perused this address with more gratifi- 
cation than we ever did one on similar subjects, 
and for several reasons. Mr. Everett is a ripe 
scholar, and has, as the address indicates, explored 
books so thoroughly as to gather from them what 
it is that confers upon the physical condition of 
man the largest amount of permanent happiness. 
He is also acquainted with various phases of hu- 
man life,—for to his scholarship may be added 
his experience as a statesman, both at home and 
abroad, and that gained while presiding over the 
interests of perhaps the highest institution of 
learning in our land. And while this address 
gives evidence of close study, and even deep 
research, it shows that Mr. Everett’s observation 
of the different occupations of men and their in- 
fluences upon their lives, has been active and in- 
telligent. The editor of the Buffalo Advertiser, 
who listened to the eloquent words of which we 
are speaking, says :—“It is not too much to say 
that this last effort of the accomplished orator is 
equal to anything that he has yet given to the 
world. Nothing could have been more appropri- 
ate to the occasion, more complete in every part, 
and more richly freighted with noble ideas and 
brilliant passages. In its practical common sense 
as well as in its masterly eloquence, the address 
will stand unequalled amongst similar produc- 
tions, casting the past into the shade and furnish-- 
ing a model for the future. There are certain 
portions which must remain impressed upon the 
memory of all who listened. Amongst these are 
the magnificent denunciation of the doctrine which 
holds that a miracle cannot be worked upon this 
earth; the allusion to the heroes of former, and 





ty-five degrees. Thus Schubler finds in July, when 
the air is 81 degs., the soil will be 146 degs. ; and | 
during one of his observations at Tubingin, in| 
Germany, the air stood at 78 degs. and the soil| 


the great statesmen of our own days, who have 
devoted such of their time as was not given te 
their country, to agricultural pursuits ; the with- 











at 152 degs.,a difference of 74 degs.!. With sur-|¢ring denunciation of the stock gamblers of War 
faces of the same color, the materials composing | Street ; the comparison of the fever of city life 
the soil make little difference in its igen to| with the calm repose enjoyed by the dweller in 
become heated provided they are in similar states| ihe country; and the picture, unrivalled by the 
as to dryness. Sand, clay,loam, garden-mould,&c.,|" ldsmith. with which the splendid ad 
show very little difference with the thermometer. | pencil of Goldsmith, with which t es x 
Color, however, has a powerful effect. Although ‘dress was brought to a close, and which impressed 
exposed to the sun for hours, differently colored jus with the idea, as the voice of the orator ceased, 
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that we had just turned from the contemplation} 
of a beautiful painting.” 

We abbreviate this noble production with great 
reluctance, but are entirely unable to give it all. 
It should be published in cheap pamphlet form, 
and a copy preserved not only in every farm- 
house in the land, but in the counting-room of! 
every merchant in the land,—for after all, it is he 
who needs it most. We suggest, also, that the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Ag- 
riculture should place it in the compilation which 
we understand they contemplate issuing. We 
gladly yield our usual editorial space, and will 
give all we can find room for. 


AGRICULTURE REQUIRES THE RESOURCES OF SCI- 
ENCE AND ART. 


But although Agriculture is clothed with an 
importance which rests upon the primitive consti- 
tution of our nature, it is very far from being the 
simple concern we are apt to think it. On the 
page abr is no pursuit in life, which not 
only its, but requires for its full develop- 
ment, more of the resources of science and art, 
—none which would better repay the pains be- 
stowed upon an appropriate education. There 
is, I believe, no exaggeration in stating that as 
great an amount and variety of scientific, physi- 
cal, and mechanical knowledge is required for the 
most successful conduct of the various operations 
of husbandry, as for any of the arts, trades, or 

rofessions. I conceive, therefore, that the Leg- 
islature and the citizens of the great State over 
which you, sir, (Governor King,) so worthily pre- 
side, have acted most wisely in making provision 
for the establishment of an institution expressly 
for agricultural education. There is a demand 
for systematic scientific instruction, from the very 
first step we take, not in the play-farming of gen- 
tlemen of leisure, but in the pursuit of husband- 
ry as the serious business of life. 


A NEW WORLD OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


But when science and art have done their best 
for the preparation of the soil, they have but com- 
menced their operations in the lowest department 
of agriculture. They have dealt thus far only 
with what we call lifeless nature, though I apply 
that word with reluctance to the generous bosom 
of our mother Earth, from which everything that 
germinates draws its life and appropriate nourish- 
ment. Still, however, we take a great step up- 
ward, when, in pursuing the operations of hus- 
bandry, we ascend from mineral and inorganic 
substances to vegetable organization. We now 
enter a new world of agricultural research; the 
mysteries of assimilation, growth and decay; of 
seed-time and harvest; the life, the death, and 
the production of the vegetable world. Here we 
still need the light of science, but rather to ex- 
plore and reveal than to imitate the operations 
of nature. The skilful agricultural chemist can 
mingle soils and compound fertilizing phosphates; 
but, with all his apparatus and all 24 re-agents, 
it is “——e his power to fabricate the humblest 
leaf. He can give you, to the thousandth part 
of a grain, the component elements of wheat,— 





he can mingle those elements in due proportion 


in his laboratory,—but to manufacture a single 
kernel, endowed with living, reproductive power, 
is as much beyond his skill as to create a world. 

Vegetable life, therefore, requires a new course 
of study and instruction. The adaptation of par- 
ticular plants to particular soils and their treat- 
ment, on the one hand, and, on the other, their 
nutritive powers as food for man and the lower 
animals, the laws of germination and growth, the 
influences of climate, the possible range of im- 
provability in cereal grains and fruits, are topics 
of vast importance. The knowledge—for the 
most part empirical—already possessed, upon 
these points, is the accumulation of the ages 
which have elapsed since the foundation of the 
world, each of which has added to the list its 
generous fruit, its nutritive grain; its esculent 
root, its textile fibre, its brilliant tincture, its spi- 
cy bark, its exhilarating juice, its aromatic es- 
sence, its fragrant gum, its inflammable oil— 
some so long ago that the simple gratitude of in- 
fant humanity ascribed them to the of the 
gods, while others have been brought to the 

owledge of the civilized world in the histori- 
cal period, and others have been presented to 
sssnkind by our own continent. No one can tell 
when wheat, barley, rye, oats, millet, apples, pears, 
and plums, were first cultivated in Europe; but 
cherries and peaches were brought from the Black 
Sea and Persia in the time of the Roman repub- 
lic ; the culture of silk was introduced from the 
East in the reign of Justinia; cotton and sugar 
became extensively used in Europe in the middle 
ages ; maize, the potato, tobacco, cocoa, and the 
Peruvian bark, are the indigenous growth of this 
country. Tea and coffee, though productions of 
the Old World, were first known in Western Eu- 
rope about two centuries ego; and India rubber 
and gutta percha, as useful as any but the cereals, 
in our own day. - 


THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS ATTACHED TO THE SER- 
VICE OF MAN. 


But there is still another department of Agri- 
culture, which opens the door to research of a 
higher order, and deals with finer elements,—I 
mean that which regards the domestic animals 
attached to the service of man, and which are of 
such inestimable importance as the direct part- 
ners of his labors, as furnishing one of the great 
articles of his food, and as a principal resource 
for restoring the exhausted fertility of the soil. 

the remotest ages of antiquity, into which the 
torch of history throws not the faintest gleam of 
light, a small number, selected from the all but 
numberless races of the lower animals, were 
adopted by domestication into the family of man. 
So skilful and exhaustive was this selection, that 
three thousand years of experience—during which 
Europe and America have been settled by civil- 
ized races of men—have not..added to the num- 
ber. It is somewhat humbling to the pride of 
our rational nature to consider how much of our 
civilization rests on this rier y eg 3 ; how help- 
less we should be, deprived of the horse, the ox, 
the cow, the sheep, the swine, the goat, the ass, 
the reindeer, the dog, the cat, and the various 
kinds of poultry. In the warmer regions, this 
list is enlarged by the llamas, the elephant, and 
the camel, the latter of which, it is not unlikely, 
will be extensively introduced in our own south. 


i 
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ern region. It may be said of this subject, as of 
that to which I have already alluded, that it is a 
science of itself. No branch of husbandry has, 
within the last century, e ed more of the at- 
tention of farmers, theoretical and practical, than 
the improvement of the breeds of domestic ani- 
mals, and in none, perhaps, has the attention thus 
bestowed been better repaid. By judicious selec- 
tion and mixtures of the parent stock, and by in- 
telligence and care in the training and nourishing 
of the young animals, the improved breeds of the 
present day differ probably almost as much from 
their predecessors a hundred years ago, as we 
may suppose the entire races of domesticated an- 
imals do from the wild stocks from which they 
are descended. There is no reason to suppose 
that the utmost limit of improvement has been 
reached in this direction. Deriving our improved 
animals as we generally do from Europe,—that 
is, from a climate differing materially from our 
own,—it is not unlikely that, in the lapse of time, 
experience will lead to the production of a class 
of animals, better adapted to the peculiarities of 
our seasons than any of the transaltantic varieties 
as they now exist. The bare repetition of the 
words draft, speed, endurance, meat, milk, butter, 
cheese and wool, will suggest the vast importance 
of continued experiments on this subject, guided 
by all the lights of physiological science. 


AGRICULTURE MORE FAVORABLE THAN CITY LIFE. 


I do not claim for agricultural life in modern 
times the Arcadian simplicity of the heroic ages; 
but it is capable, with the aid of popular educa- 
tion and the facilities of intercommunigation, of 
being made a pursuit more favorable“ than city 
life to that average degree of virtue and happi- 
ness to which we may reasonably aspire in the 
present imperfect stage of being. For the same 
reason that our intellectual and moral faculties 
are urged to the highest point of culture by the 
intense competition of the large town, the conta- 
gion of vice and crime produces in a crowded 
population a depravity of character from which 
the more thinly inhabited country, though far 
enough from being immaculate, is comparatively 
free. Accordingly, we find that the tenure on 
which the land is owned and tilled—that is, the 
average condition of the agricultural masses— 
decides the character of a people. It is true that 
the compact organization, the control of capital, 
the concentrated popular talent, the vigoro: 
press, the agitable temperament of the tarde 
towns, give them an influence out of proportion 
to numbers ; but this is far less the case in the 
United States than in most foreign countries 
where the land is held in large masses by a few 
powerful land-holders. Divided as it is in this 
country into small or moderate-sized farms, owned, 
for the most part, and tilled by a class of fairly 
educated, independent, and intelligent proprie- 
tors, the direct influence of large towns on the 
entire population is far less considerable than in 
Europe. Paris can at all times make a revolution 
in France: but not even your imperial metropo- 
lis could make a revolution in the United States. 
What the public character loses in concentration 
and energy by this want of metropolitan centrali- 
zation, is more than gained by the country, in 
the virtuous mediocrity, the decent frugality, the 


EVIDENCES OF GOD’S INTERPOSING CARE ON 
THE FARM. 


Speaking of the historian Hume, Mr. Everett 


says : 


Did this philosopher ever contemplate the land- 


scape at the close of the year, when seeds, and 
grains, and fruits have ripened, and‘ stalks have 
withered and leaves have fallen, and winter has 
forced her icy curb even into the roaring jaws of 
Niagara, and sheeted half a continent in her glit- 
tering shroud, and all this teemin 
and organized life are locked in cold and marble 


vegetation 


obstruction; and, after week upon week and 
month upon month have swept with sleet, and 
chilly rain, and howling storm, over the earth, 
and riveted their bolts upon the door of nature’s 
sepulchre ;~when the sun at length begins to 
wheel in higher circles through the sky, and soft- 
er winds to breathe over melting snows,—did he 
ever behold the long hidden earth at length ap- 
pear, and soon the timid grass peep forth, and 
anon the autumnal wheat begin to paint the field, 
and velvet leaflets to burst from purple buds, 
throughout the reviving forest ; and the mellow 
soil to open its fruitful bosom to every grain and 
seed dropped from the planter’s hand, buried but 
to spring up again, clothed with a new mysterious 
being ; and then, as more fervid suns inflame the 
air, and softer showers distil from the clouds, and 
gentler dews string their pearls on twig and ten- 
dril, did he ever watch the ripening grain and 
fruit, pendent from stalk and vine, and tree ; the 
meadow, the field, the pasture, the grove, each 
after its kind, arrayed in myriad-tinted garments, 
instinct with circulating life; seven millions of 
counted leaves ona single tree, each of which 
is a system whose exquisite complication puts to 
shame the shrewdest cunning of the human hand; 
every planted seed and grain, which had been 
loaned to the earth compounding its pious usury 
thirty, sixty, a hundred fold,—all harmoniously 
adapted to the sustenance of living nature,—the 
bread of a hungry world ; here a tilled cornfield, 
whose yellow blades are nodding with the food 
of man; there an unplanted wilderness,—the 
great Father’s farm,—where he “who hears the 
raven’s cry” has cultivated with his own hand, 
his merciful crop of berries, and nuts, and acorns, 
and seeds, for the humbler families of animated 
nature—the solemn elephant, the browsing deer, 
ee wild pigeon, whose duttering caravan darkens 

e sky; the merry squirrel, who bounds from 
branch to branch, in the joy of his little life ;— 
has he seen all this,—does he see it every year 
and month and day,—does he liye, and move, and 
breathe, and think, in this atmosphere of wonder, 
—himself the greatest wonder of all, whose small- 
est fibre and faintest pulsation is as much a mys- 
tery as the blazing glories of Orion’s belt,—and 
does he still maintain that'a miracle is contrary 
to experience? If he has, and if he does, then 
let him go, in the name of Heaven, and say that 
itis contrary to experience, that the August Pow- 
er which turns the clods of the earth into the dai- 
ly bread of a thousand million souls could feed 

ve thousand in the wilderness ! 





Urtne.—Sir John Sinclair, speaking of the val- 





healthfulness, the social tranquillity of private life. 


ue of this fertilizing agent, says, “Every sort of 
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urine contains the essential elements of vegeta- 
bles in a state of solution. The urine of a horse 
being so much lighter, would be more valuabh 
than its dung, if both must be conveyed any con- 
siderable distance. The urine of six cows, or 
horses, will enrich a quantity of earth sufficient to 
top-dress one English acre of grass land; and as 


it would require about twenty dollars worth of 


dung to perform the same operation, the urine 
of a cow or horse is worth about three dollars 
per annum, allowing two dollars per acre as the 
expense of preparing the compost. The advan- 
tages of irrigating grass lands with cow urine al- 
most exceeds belief. Mr. Hardy, of Glasgow, 
who keeps a large dairy in that town, by using 
cow urine, cuts some small fields of grass six 
times ; and the average of each cutting is fifteen 
inches in length.” If this is all true, farmers 
should exert their utmost efforts to economize 
this substance, and apply it to their crops with 
great care. It is, undoubtedly, a most energetic 
and efficient fertilizer, and one which, we are in- 
clined to think, has been allowed to run greatly 
to waste. 





THE ALBANIAN MARSHES. 


These marshes are a paradise for ornithologists. 
Wild fowl of every description rise in clouds on 
all sides out of shot; while the coots and small 
cormorants, conscious of safety, scarcely trouble 
themselves to move at the sound of agun. Plo- 
vers of all kinds whistle around, and down at the 
sea are flocks of huge grotesque-looking pelicans, 
with a sprinkling of snow-white egrets. Slow! 
flapping over the reeds are innumerable ase | 
harriers ; merlins, peregrines, and bright blue hen 
harriers dash along above, and high up in the air 
the great Egyptian vultures (seeming pure white 
as you look up at them from below) soar-slowly 
round, or rise sluggishly from their feast on some 
carcass at your feet. Eagles are as numerous as 
hawks in a deer forest in Scotland; five different 
kinds (I am told—I am no ornithologist myself) 
are frequently seen. In the woods the great ea- 
gle owl (stryx bubo) is not uncommon; and there 
is no lack of four-footed animals—wild boar, roe 
deer, jackals, foxes and martin cats abound; o 
casionally a wolf is seen, though they more co 
monly keep to the hill-sides ; and among the high 
mountains in the interior are bears, red deer and 
chamois.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





HOW TO MAKE LARD CANDLSS. 


Messrs. EpiTors :—Having been the recipient 
of many favors through the columns of your in- 
valuable publications, I propose, as far as in me 
lies, to cancel the obligations already incurred, 
and as the first installment I shall offer a receipt 
for making hard, durable and clear-burning can- 
dles of lard. The manufacture of lard candles is 
carried on to a considerable extent in some of the 
western States, particularly Wisconsin, and bein 
monopolized by the few, has proved very lucra- 
tive. The following is the receipt in toto. To 








every 8 lbs. of lard, add one ounce nitrie acid ; 
and the manner of making is as follows: Hav- 
ing carefully weighed your lard, place it over a 
slow fire, or at least merely melt it; then add 
the acid, and mould the same as tallow, and you. 
have a clear, beautiful candle. 

In order to make them resemble bona-fide tal- 
low candles, you have only to add a small pro- 
portion of pure beeswax. J. A. ROBINSON. 

Belcher, N. Y. Country Gentleman. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
HOW SHALL WE SPELL ? 


The firm of Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston, 
have a world-wide reputation for their implements 
made for turning over and pulverizing the soil. 
But they have not yet succeeded in instructing 
the people, all of them, how to spell the name b 
which these implements are to be designated. 
find even learned editors vary in this—and dic- 
tionary-makers have no Pe authority. The 
witty Dr. Holmes says, there would be the same 
propriety in spelling the name of the animal that 
— nourishment for our babies, when their 
mothers fail to afford it, c-o-u-g-h, as in spelling 
the name of this implement p-l-o-u-g-h. But 
every one pronounces. the two with the same ter- 
minating sound, cow, plow. Then why not so 
spell them ? No good reason can be assigned -but 
being led captive by early prejudices and anti- 

errors. 


November 16, 1857. REFORMER. 


MUCK AS A TOP-DRESSING—MUCK IN BARN- 


YARDS—MANURES. 
Do you think it will pay to spread muck on as 
a top sing for mowing? so, when is the 


best time for putting it on, fall or spring? (a.) 
Do you think it advisable to buy manures te 
raise crops to pay for a farm, when one has con- 
siderable interest money to pay. P Or is it best to 
let the farm pay for itself without any stimu- 
lus ? (b.) 
Is cider pomace beneficial to apple trees? (c.) 
Is it not better to use muck in barn-yards, &c., 
instead of loam? As I have a great quantity of 
that article, I wish to know the most profitable 
way to use it. (d.) K. A. GC. 
idge, Nov., 1857. 
Ks.—(a.) On sandy loams especially, but 
on any lands that have been heavily cropped, 
mnck that has been thrown out one or more years, 
and occasionally worked over to: get it fine, af- 
fords an excellent top-dressing, even when not 
mingled with any other substance. We should 
advise to apply it, if it can be made convenient, 
as soon as possible, after the grass is cut in July 
or August; but at any rate, in the fall, in pref- 
erence to the spring, so that it may have the ben- 
efit of the fall and winter rains and frosts in pul- 
verizing and settling it down about the roots. 
(6.) Purchasing manure is much like any other 
merchandising; if you are satisfied that you can 
increase your profits enough to pay the cost of 





the manure, then purchase. It will be prudent, 
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however, to begin in a small way, and where you 
do experiment, use the manure freely, keeping 
an exact account of costs, and then you will be 
able to settle the question for yourself. Try it. 

(c.) When pomace is decomposed and mixed 
with loam or muck, it is said to be a good dress- 
ing for apple trees. 

(d.) Muck is better than loam for the barn- 
yard, because it is a much greater absorbent. 
Fifty loads of good muck, spread in the yard where 
cattle lie as they usually do in our barn-yards, 
and where the droppings of the cattle cannot be 
carried off by rains, will be nearly as valuable as 
fifty loads of the heap from under the barn win- 
dow,—provided the muck and droppings be once 
or twice plowed up or otherwise mixed. 


HOW SHALL I RECLAIM SINKS OR BASINS IN OLD 
FIELDS ? 


Can you or any of your correspondents inform 
me how to reelaim sinks or basins in old fields ? 
The alluvial soil deposited is a compost of cla 
with every variety of vegetation, and on whic 
grow noxious weeds most luxuriantly, but corn 
will not come up; a chance stalk that comes u 

ows off rank for a few weeks, and then dies. 

ave raised and ridged, manured and limed, but 
have failed. Should not trouble you, but have a 
ood many acres of land in that condition. 

Sparta, 1857. A FARMER. 


REMARKS.—We have had no experience with 
such lands, and must refer the subject to wiser 


heads. 


LARGE TURKEYS. 


I thought I would let you know what sort of 
turkeys we have in Worcester. We have one 
turkey, eighteen months old, which weighs thirty- 
two pounds, and is still growing. We have seven, 
five months old, whose weight is one hundred and 
five pounds. If any of your readers have larger 
ones, I should like to see them. 

Davip R. GarEs. 

New Worcester, Nov., 1857. 


CREEPER HENS—CRANBERRIES, ~~ 


Will some of your readers tell me where I can 
get the old-fashioned creeper hens? Also, where 
a man can be had competent to prepare the 

round and plant one-quarter of an acre of cran- 
erries ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

West Newton, 1857. __ 


mh 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


Londonderry, Vt., has about 1300 inhabitants, 
and made, last spring, thirty tons of maple sugar. 


November 16, 1857. S. PIERCE. 


ReMaRKs.—We are glad of it, Mr. Pierce; 
you are a sensible and industrious people up 
there, and enjoying most of the sweets of life ;— 
but this latter one we should be glad to enjoy 


we may now begin to witness on 
sprung 
are, W 

uments, when prep 
that such and such a premium was aw 
B. or C. D. for his or her best, or second best ani- 
mal on the field ; but the re 
scribe the characteristics of t 
as to distinguish it from all others, and teach 








For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


The season for exhibitions having passed by, 

yper what has 
from these exhibitions. feo few there 
o duly weigh the importance of these doc- 
ared. It is not enough to say 
ed to A. 


ag should so de- 
e animal or object 
those who are willing to learn, how to grow or 
produce others of like character. If not, what is 
gained by the exhibition? The same may be 
said of crops of every variety. Those who ap- 
point persons to prepare reports, should have re- 
gard to the ability of those selected, and those 
who are selected should never engage in the du- 
ty, without a determination to produce somethi 
creditable to themselves, and useful for the com- 
munity. 

These observations have been brought to mind 
by the “introductory remarks,” in the annual 
transactions of one of our County Societies, lately 
given to the public. While such vigilance is dis- 
played and regarded as is therein contained, there 
will be little danger of wearing out by repetition. 
Whoever valued less the products of their orch- 
ards, because co: after year they had brought 
forth fruit of the same character and quality >— 
On the contrary,a certain degree of sameness, 
gives an increased value to these products. * 
November 12, 1857. 

REMARKS.—These suggestions are important 
at this juncture, when so many of our reports are 
in the course of preparation. Much devolves up- 
on the Secretaries of societies in this particular, 
and they should insist upon such a report as will 
elucidate the subject upon which it treats—oth- 
erwise the report is not of so much value as the 


paper upon which it is printed. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SQU ASHES. 


Ihave never knownghe season when this veg- 
ble was so luxuriant and abundant. I pre- 
sume the extreme wet of the summer was favor- 
able to their growth. If memory is right, insects, 
that is, the striped beetle and stinking, black squash 
bug—(I speak of them as they are usually called, 
not having a distinct recollection of Dr. Harris's 
scientific appellations)—were less numerous than 
usual. Probably, at the same time the moisture 
promoted the growth of the vines, it retarded the 
multiplication of the insects. I have been in- 
duced to — of this vegetable, by the accounts 
of extraordinary products given us by a friend 
lately returned from California, who saw four 
— the present season, in San Francisco, 
the united weight of which was sixteen hundred 
pounds. I have seen in the field of Mr. Merritt, 
8. Salem, on ten hills, twenty squashes weighing 
twenty hundred pounds. On the same farms, I 





with you. 


was assured that there has been raised more than 
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one hundred tons ofthe marrow squash the pres- it. Numerous diagrams and figures illustrate the 
ent season, on about two acres of ground. —__| subject, so that the whole is presented in a clear 
An inquiry has often been e, how is the}, comprehensive manner. 

purity of the —_ preserved? I have never The book i printed on large type and good 

met more sensible remarks on this point, than 2 P & ype 8 oat 

the following, which I quote from a Report on/Per, and is a credit to the old agricultural pub- 

Vegetable Products, about to appear, viz.: The)lishing house from whence it is issued. All per- 

Transactions of the Essex County Society for 1857.| sons intending to cultivate either of these canes, 
It is a mistake to infer that the seed of the] ,, who desire to know more about them, may be 

squash is pure, because the squash itself has all eiieiiadl ts oak of thin week. 

the outward characteristics of purity. The cross-|°®€"ted by a perusal of this work. 


ing of varieties, as in the apple, pear and all our! «];,ysrRaTED ANNUAL. REGISTER, for 1858. 


fruits, is not in the pulp, but in the seed; and) y,- . 
were the squash vine like our trees, perennial, no With 130 Engravings. By J.J. Tuomas. Lu- 


matter how near other varieties might grow, the ther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y.” i ‘ 
fruit would always be constant; but when we| ‘This is Number Four of the Register and is 
plant the seed, be it of squash, apple or pear,| equal to any of its predecessors. It tells you how 
then the result of growing it in the vicinity of|to build a cheap farm-house, or a complete coun- 
ey Pesca <a ee pgs | aac try. residence, how to protect and feed animals 
=a on hee ih. ri om squash.” P and bees, to build cellar walls and cisterns, about 
is doctrine may in some manner explain the| gardens, grapes, orchards, poultry, plowing, and 
vexed question, which I have often heard answered indeed, almost every thing that the farmer ought 
with great confidence on both sides. 3 Will seeds|to know. It costs but 25 cts., and the single ar- 
pcan ean ae Poe ceettint vidbeneaas: ticle on Ventilation is worth more than that to 
out thea supposed these vegetables to be as|®"Y farmer who will read this. You never will re- 
different in their nature, as are the African and|gret it if you purchase it. 
the European, in the human family. Neverthe- 
less, I have seen of these, individuals that awak- 
ened ‘a strong suspicion of juxtaposition of pa- MANAGEMENT OF MILCH COWS. 


rents before birth. If such erratic adventures} As soon as the grass begins to fail in the fall, 
happen in the human family, under the obliga-| milch cows should be fed on warm slo 8, that they 
tions of all conventional and moral — »/may not get a back set, and kept at night in a warm 
much more may they be expected in the vegetable| and comfortable stable. If the farmer prefers 
family, that-recognizes no such obligations. using hay, they should have all of it they will eat 
Stranger things than these have turned up ev-|yp clean, and each night and morning a feed of 
en in Marblehead—the overflowing fountain of| from four to six quarts of shorts, wet with about 
squash intelligence. ESSEX. |the same quantity of warm water. Or a more 
Nov. 14, 1857. economical way is to feed them twice a day with 
about pert ‘bushel of yoo clean, cut straw, 
mixed with about three gallons of warm water. 
MEW BOOEA They will then need no ee. and give an abun- 
“SoRGHO AND IMPHEE, the Chinese and Afri-|dance of good rich milk. Corn is too heating for 
can Sugar. A treatise upon their origin, varie-|™ilch cows, and has too much of a tendency to 
ties and culture; their value asa forage crop; fatten. 


The stable should be thoroughly cleaned every 
and the manufacture of sugar, syrup, alcobol,| morning after the cows are turned out, and littered 


wines, beer, cider, vinegar, starch and dye-stuffs ;| with clean straw. When it is stormy, they should 
with a paper by Leonard May, Esq., of Caffraria,| rg@mmgin in the stable until the middle of the after- 
and a description of his ted process for crys; they should be turned out to get wa- 
talizing the Imphee. By HENRY S.Oxcorr. A » ciated 

O. Moorg, Agricultural Book Publisher, (late C.) . 


M. Saxton & Co.,) N. Y.” LARD AND RESIN FOR TOOLS. 
Such is a title of this new work on the Chinese ‘*4 penny saved is two-pence earned.’? 
Sugar Cane, and the African Sugar Cane, which} Take about three pounds of lard and one 
is also called “Imphee.” Mr. Olcott seems to|pound of resin. Melt them together in a basin 
have explored every. department of the subject, |OF kettle, and rub over all iron or steel surfaces 
and perhaps has given all the information in rela-|' danger of being rusted. It can be put on with 
tion to them which it is necessary to know in ma-| * brush or piece of cloth, and Waenever +? or: 
; ss |plied it most effectually keeps air and moisture 
king further experiments. The book commen-| away, and of course prevents rust. When knives 
ces with an account of the cance in China, and 


and forks, or other household articles, liable to 
then goes on with some minuteness through all|become rusted or spotted, are to be laid away, 


the st f planting, resting, expres. 2av them over with this mixture, and they will 

’ ee 4 ners, ame mare rs: oe * come out bright and clean even years afterwards. 
sing its‘ juices and obtaining the syrup or sugar. The coating may be so thin as not to be perceiv- 
The writer has also introduced the opinions and| ed, and it will still be effectual. Let every one 
experiments of many practical men in relation to' keep a dish of this preparation on hand. As it 
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does not spoil of itself, it may be kept read 
mixed for Sontin or years. Mem.—Fresh lard, 
containing no salt, should be used. Resin is a 
cheap article, and may be obtained almost any- 
where for four to six cents per pound. —American 


Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEED OF THE HUBBARD SQUASH, 


Wi THE SYRUP OF THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE FERMENT ?—BURN-| 
ING THE SyRUP—SUGAR FROM IT. 


Mr. Eptror :—About two years since, I intro- 
duced the Hubbard squash to public notice 
through the columns of your paper. Thereupon 
letters reached me from many quarters, ne 
for seed ; I satisfied the demand in part with see 
that was quite impure, as the parties were in- 
formed at the time, but soon found my spare stock 
exhausted, while still the letters came from the 
community of live farmers. I was therefore again 
compelled to resort to your columns, and beg of 
them to spare me, as on my life I had squeezed 
out the very last whole seed that could possibly 
be spared from a stock that had never anticipated 
such a “run,” and was therefore very naturally 
obliged to “suspend.” Last spring, after conning 
over that famous axiom in political economy, that 
in a healthy relation between the producer and 
consumer, the supply will always equal the de- 
mand, I resolved that as circumstances had fairly 
cornered me, and many looked to me as producer 
of the seed in question, that I would meet the re- 
lation fairly, and lay in store a good stock of as 

ure seed as could be produced. In this effort, I 
ve beer. successful, and I would, therefore, take 
the liberty to call the attention of parties whom 
I was unable to supply, to an advertisement on 
another page of this paper. 

A writer in an agricultural paper inquires wheth- 
er the syrup obtained from the Chinese sugar 
cane will remain without fermentation. A year 
since, I made a small quantity of syrup, and have 
kept the same loosely corked in.a glass bottle un- 
der circumstances favorable for fermentation, the 
warmth of a close room ; immediately upon read- 
ing the question of the writer, I arose, tested the 
syrup remaining, and found in it not the slightest 
indication of fermentation. This syrup was,pre- 
sr from the pith of the cane, haying been 

uced about eight-ninths, hardly to the 
cy of common molasses. : 
Writers vary much in their opinion 
uality of the new molasses, rating it all thi 
rom poor West India, to the best syrup in the 
market. That there is good ground for. this dif- 
ference of opinion, any one will be satisfied b 
testing the various samples exhibited at our agri- 
cultural fairs. At the Essex*County Fair, four 
samples were exhibited, three of which were thick- 
er than common molasses, of a darker color, and 
bitter taste ; they had evidently been burnt in the 
process of manufacture, and no man on his con- 
science could rank them much higher than the 
poorest of sweet Cuba molasses. The fourth sam- 
le was of about the color of sugar-house mo- 
asses, and rather thinner, having been reduced 
about seven parts in eight ; its quality was equal, 
or nearly equal to that of the best syrup of com- 
merce, with a flavor reminding one of buckwheat 
wakes, We would advise, therefore, such of our 









farmer friends as have not as yet finished their 
experiments, to avoid reducing their sap below 
the consistency of quite thin molasses, for while 
this may safely be done by almost any one, to re- 
duce it still more is attended with risk, and calls 
for the oversight of the experienced sugar-maker. 
We are told that this variety of the cane can be 
made to yield but a small proportion of crysta- 
lized sugar, as the sugar which it contains is most- 
ly grape sugar, a variety which will not crystalize. 
bout three weeks since, two hills of cane, one 
a little more advanced towards ripening than the 
other, but neither of them having their seed ad- 
vanced beyond the milk, were given to a friend 
to experiment with. In a few days, he brought 
me the result of his experiment, saying that he 
thought he must have made some e, as the 
product did not seem like molasses, On exami- 
nation, I found a thick mass, of about the color 
of honey, too thick to run on the vessel being 
turned. I found on tasting, that it was nearly 
pure sugar, as nearly so as the molasses sugar 
which is sometimes found as a residuum in molas- 
ses casks. The peculiarity of the experiment was, 
that the party knew nothing of sugar-making 
either in theory or practice. As soon as the sap 
was expressed, without being strained, it was im- 
mediately boiled, and most of the scum removed. 
No alkali whatever was added, and consequently 
the sugar has quite an acid taste. From this for- 
tunate accident, I think we may draw two infer- 
ences ; that to obtain sugar from the Chinese su- 
gar cane, an alkali is not necessary, and that the 
proportion of sugar in a given quantity of syrup 
1s larger than opinions from learned sources have 
led us to expect. JaMEs J. H. GREGORY. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





» 


For the New England Farmer. 
WOMAN A SLAVE IN HER OWN HOUSE. 


The late Gov. Hill, of New Hampshire, in his 
Family Visitor, while remarking on the import- 
ance of improving, to the utmost, the character 
of our butter, gave as a reason for having it nice- 
ly prepared, that it had already been a component 
part of almost all our dishes. But the admix- 
ture of butter with farinaceous and other prepara- 
tions is not the only violation of nature’s simplic- 
ity. Sugar, molasse , saleratus, eggs, and 
y more things might be named, are 
ed in large quantities. The French are said to 


y| have no less than 685 dishes of which eggs form 


a part ; and if we have, as yet, not quite so many, 
it can hardly be said of us that we are not fast 
coming up with them. But it seldom happens 
that our food is so simple as to contain but one 
foreign ingredient—whether eggs, butter or any- 
thing else. What were once the _— simplest 
dishes, are often quite compounded. 

Time was—and that, too, within our own re- 
membrance—when, in very large portions of our 
country, no housekeeper, in preparing rai 
bread, (and very little was used of any other 
kind,) made use of anything but the needful 
yeast or leven; not even common salt, Occa- 
sionally, it is true, through earelessness or neg- 
lect, the fermentation was allowed to »roceed too 
far before the baking process commenced ; and 








the result was a greater or less degree of acidity ; 
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substances? For who does not know that it con- 
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though this seldom happened once in a quarter of 
a year, and in some families almost never. But 
“times are altered.” Bread, unsalted, would, in 
most places, be intolerable; nor would it, in 
many families, be regarded as fit to eat without 
saleratus. Besides these, our farmers’ wives, 
who have plenty of milk, frequently wet their 
meal with it; and in making several kinds of 
bread, they add to all these molasses. I have 
even, in some places at the South and South-west, 
seen bread to which a small wey of flesh 
meat, finely chopped, had been add It was 
called crackley bread. 

Just think of this, Mr. Editor, for amoment. Here, 
in the more common forms of what is justly called 
the staff of life, are flour, salt, saleratus, molasses 
and milk, to say nothing of the substance which 
is usually added as a ferment, or of the acetic 
acid, which, in order to prepare the way for the 
saleratus, as well as to have a large loaf, is often 
developed before the bread is set in the oven! 
Including the last two, and we have an admixture 
of no less than seven ingredients, in order to the 
formation of what was once, and ever ought to 
have remained, a simple loaf of bread. And thus 
it seems to be, all the way from our most simple 
articles up to Mrs. Leslie’s mince pies, composed 
of no less than eighteen ingredients! And then, 
let me say a word as to the quantity of these for- 
eign ingredients. I can pe pp AE rom you 
can—when from a quarter of a pound to a pourd 
of saleratus or of pearl ash used to. suffice for 
alkali a whole year, in any ordinary New England 
family. Or, if to this any additions were ever 
made, it consisted of a little ashes, neatly pre- 
pared by burning a few cobs of Indian corn. But 
now how stands the case? The mother and 
housekeeper of a well known family of Fitchburg 
told me a few years ago, in the presence of her hus- 
band, and after careful consultation with him, 
that she made use, in cooking, of no less than twen- 
— pounds of saleratus in a year. And yet 
the family consisted only of ten persons—about 
one-half of whom were children. This, I admit, 
is an extreme case ; at least I would fain hope so. 
Yet there are thousands of families of five, six or 
seven persons, that come nearly half way up to it 
—that is, they use at least ten or twelve pounds. 
Indeed, from much observation on this subject in 
different 8 0g of the United States, I am of 
opinion thaf the average amount of this alkali 
which is used in cookeny, ngierdly be less 
eight pounds. For oie: be said that 
are many indigent families who cannot affo 
my reply is that the poor are usually among the 
last to dispense with such a luxury as this. I 
speak of the past and present, however ; for what 
will be done the coming winter, I do not attempt 
to predict. 

ow, setting aside the fact of its bearing on 
health—for Dr. Dunglison says, in his Physiolo- 

y, that ‘“‘all made dishes are more or less rebel- 

ious” in the stomach—is it reasonable that wo- 
man should be condemned, for life, to a slavery 
to custom which demands of her that she should 
expend so much of her “sacred fire” in mixing 
natural, healthful and—to every unperverted pal- 
ate—agreeable food with a multitude of foreign 


sumes a vast deal of time over and beyond what 













It is not easy to estimate the amount of female 
time which is consumed in the United States 
every year, in the manner aforesaid ; but it must 
be enormous. Perhaps we may form an idea of 
it, by considering for a moment how much time it 
requires to form cheese—a far less complicated 
mixture than many others. From the best data I 
have been able to obtain, it would take a woman 
a month to make a thousand pounds of cheese— 
I mean on the supposition that she could employ 
in this way her whole time. Yet who does not 
see, at once, that not only is nothing gained in 
this way, even of Genes enjoyment, to the 
unperverted palate, but that the process is accom- 
panied by some waste of nutritious matter and a 

vod deal of vexation and fatigue? Those who 

ave not reflected much on the subject, will, I 
know, interpose a question here: what should we 
farmers do with our milk at earlier seasons, if we 
did not make it into cheese —a question, how- 
ever, which, without pointing them to the king- 
dom of Brazil, and to some other countries, 
where butter and cheese have never yet been 
made, might easily be answered. 

Wm. A. ALcorr. 
Auburndale, Nov. 12th, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HEATED ROOMS. 


Physiologists, one and all, agree that for health’s 
sake, the breathing of pure air is of the utmost 
importance; say they, “Whatever makes the air 
impure, makes the blood impure, and from impu- 
rities of the blood originate nearly every disease, 
hence the sick person taking medicines, and at 
the same time breathing impure air, labors under 
the same disadvantage as the man, who, being af- 
flicted with the gout, adopts a medical course of 
treatment, and at the same time indulges in lux- 
urious living, which was the first and only cause 
of his disease; in either case, the former course 
may act as a curative, while the latter.is sure to 
excite disease.” 

Now in regard to our dwellings, we pursue ‘very 
much the same course ; in winter, we shut up our- 
selves in small heated rooms in order to keep 
warm, forgetting that an ordinary man consumes 
a hogshead of air every hour, and that the stove 
takes ygen, the vital principle of air, twice 

' does ; think of it, reader! a hogs- 
or one person, and judge yourself 
y hogsheads capacity is your room, 
and how y persons there are to breathe there- 
in. Still you pursue this course, and cough and 
croup the winter through, and are ready to be- 
lieve that the human race is fast degenerating, 
or that the climate has undergone some sad 
change. F. 





“DreED Poor!”—As if anybody could die rich, 
and in that act of dying, did not loose the grasp 
upon title deed and bond, and go away a pauper 
out of time! No gold, no jewels, no lands or tene- 
ments. And yet, men have been buried by chari- 
ty’s hand, who did die rich; died worth a thous- 
and thoughts of beauty, a thousand pleasant 





is needed in the preparation of the plainer viands ? 


memories, a thousand hopes restored. 
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IMPROVED SUPPLY PIPE FOR HOT AIR FURNACES. 
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Hon. Smon Brown :—Dear Sir—I send here- 
with cuts representing an invention m Pe Sam- 
uel L. Hay and myself, by means of which a near- 
ly uniform amount of fresh air is admitted 
through the supply pipes of furnaces, notwith- 
standing the tendency to increase of current from 
external cold, or winds. From the following ta- 
ble may be seen the great difference in speed be- 
tween light and strong winds; and how irregular 
would be the supply, if the openings were always 
the same. 


Velocity of the 
wind. 
Miles in an hour. 


Perpendicular force 
on 1 square foot, in 
avoirdupois Ibs. 


Common appeliations 
of the force of 
such winds. 

Hardly perceptible. 


Gentle, pleasant wind. 
Brisk gale. 

High wind. 

A storm. 

A hurricane. 


Persons living in furnace-heated houses have 





experienced the discomfort from currents of air 


Fig. j 


in cold weather, when the wind was blowing into 
the mouth of the supply pipe; and also an ab- 
sence of heat from the urnace because of the 
wind blowing on an opposite side of the house 
frqm the supply pipes, producing a partial vacu- 
um about the mouth of the pipe, cansing a cur- 
os of warm air to pass out of the house, and be 
ost. 
The usual way of preventing the air from com- 
ing in too freely is to put a sliding valve into the 
ipe, by which the opening may be diminished ; 
but the wind is fitful, gusts and lulls alternating, 
and the most careful watchfulness and personal 
attention cannot govern the supply. Some close 
these valves, and damp, unwholesome air is taken 
from the cellar. Others, after experiencing the 
inconvenience of regulating the current of fresh 
air through the supply pipe, have had them clos- 
ed entirely and taken their supply from an open- 
ing through the hall floor; but this practice of 
making bad air by using it over and over again 
is depressing to the spirits and destructive to 
health. How often do we hear a person (wishing 
to be refreshed and “get an appetite,”) remark, 
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“I must go out and breathe the fresh air;” yet 
how few realize that they can have air almost as 
fresh and invigorating in their own dwellings, as 


in the open fields. It sometimes happens from 
the valve being closed to prevent the warm air 
from passing out, that heat accumulated to 
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such a degree about the furnace, as to set on fire 
the wood-work. The self-acting regulator I think, 
will be understood by referring to the accompa- 
nying diagrams. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical section through the regula- 
tor and supply pipe, showing the valve in its po- 
sition when not affected by currents; the dotted 
lines representing its position when the inner 
wing, 6, is closed by a refluent current, the weight, 
é, still hanging plumb. When the tendency to 
vacuum about the mouth of the pipe ceases, the 
current turns inward and the inner wing instant- 
ly opens. 


ed by the force of the inward current, the weight, 
é, preventing it from closing too freely, and 
tending to throw it up when the pressure dimin- 
ishes. 

Fig. 3 is a plan with the cover of the supply 
pipe removed. 

equipoise, ¢, can be adjusted by the joint, 

d, so that either wing can be made to propon- 
derate; or so that if the weight, ¢, is removed 
and all currents, the regulator will be balanced, 
and remain in any position it may be placed in 
its bearings: 

Mine has been operating a few weeks only, but 





Fig. 2 is a similar section, showing the posi- 
tion when the outer or perforated wing, a, is clos- 





Fig. 3 





sufficient to show that it is a very efficient and 
useful sentinel. There being a good fire in the 
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furnace, and the thermometer indicating about 
82 degrees outside, the tendency to equilibrium 
produced a current through the supply pipe of 
about five miles per hour, (about seven feet per 
second,) and sufficient to close the outer wing of 
the regulator, as I had the weight, e, adjusted. 
In colder weather it would be much more, as the 
contrast between the external and in air 
would be greater. In a mild day, when the tem- 

rature inside and out is nearly equal, there i 
ae any perceptible current, 

The regulator may be applied to chimneys, es- 
pecially where coal is used, to prevent maa 

from blowing down, and to produce a uni- 
orm draught. sai 
Very respec yours, 
: firey B. OsGoop, 

Whitinsville, Worcester Co., Nov. 23, 1857. 





tz A gentleman in Rockingham county, Va., 
has lost five head of young cattle, and two fine 
milch cows, within five days, by permitting them 
to run in the same field where he was feeding his 
hogs. The hogs ate the stalks of corn, and left 
them on the ground after chewing. These were 
taken up by the cattle, eaten, owed, and not 


They at once commenced rubbing their heads, 
when their throats swelled, and in a short time, 
death ensued. So says a Virginia paper. 





THE CUNNING OF THE RAVEN. 


In the narrative of the Arctic Voyage of Capt, 
McClure of the British Navv, is the following 
7 o ravens, which became domici- 
the Investigator. The raven, it 
is the only bird that willingly braves a 
Peles Winter, and fo the depth of the aesson be 
is seen to flit through the cold and sunless atmo- 
sphere like an eyil spirit, his sullen croak alone 
breaking the silence of the death-like scene. No 
one of the crew attempted to shoot the ravens, 
and they consequently became very bold, as will 
be seen from the following ‘story : 

“Two ravens now established themselves as 
friends of the family in Mercer Bay, living main- 
ly by what little scraps the men might have 
» ad away after meal times. The ship’s dog, 
however, looked upon these as his especial per- 
quisites, and exhihited considerable energy in 
maintaining his rights against the ravens, who 
nevertheless outwitted him in a way which amus- 
ed everyone. Observing that he appeared quite 





being digestible, produced an itehing all over. 


willing to make a mouthful of their own sable 
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persons, they used to throw themselves intention- 
ally in his way, just as the mess-tins were being 
cleaned out on the dirt-heap outside the ship. 
The dog would immediately run at them, and 
they would just fly a few yards; the dog then 
pos another run, and again they would appear 
to escape him but by an inch, and so on, ufftil 
they had tempted and provoked him to the shore, 
a considerable distance off. Then the ravens 
would make a direct flight for the ship, and had 

enerally done good execution before the morti- 

ed-looking dog detected the imposition that 
had been practised upon him, and rushed back 
again.” 


AGRICULTURE A STUDY FOR OUR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


That a rena of Agricultural Chemistry is 
important to the tiller of the soil, that he may pros- 
ecute his calling understandingly and with the 
highest success, is too plain to admit of argument, 
but whether it may be profitably and successfully 
taught in our common schools, and whether it 
should be a branch of study in them, is an inquiry 
that may startle some of the friends of these 
good old institutions, who would look upon such 
@ proposal as an innovation upon those time-hon- 
ored studies of Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Grammar and Geography. As a general 
rule, we do not approve of the introduction of the 
higher branches into our district schools, believ- 
ing that it would have a tendency to divert atten- 
tion from those primary studies which appropri- 
ately belong to Peg But when we consider that 
so large a population gain all their education in 





these schools, and that so many of the pupils be- 
come tillers of the soil, shall not a brief space be 
allotted for this instruction in the principles of 
their future calling? The disinclination which 
is felt among the farmers to reading articles in 
our journals which relate to agricultural chemis- 
try arises from their ignorance of its first princi- 


les. If they do not understand the terms and 
aws of the science, reasoning founded upon them 
will always ne loose and confused, and it is 
only by implanting them early in the mind with 
the other rudiments of knowledge, that they may 
become familiar as the alphabet, and may be ready 
for use when needed. 

It is true that our teachers as a class are now 
preparing to instruct in this department, amd un- 
acquainted as they are with it, they cannot bring 
forward those ready and common illustrations 
which not only assist the pupil, but secure his at- 
tention, and interest him in the study. Though 
teachers may not be required to pass an examin- 
ation in this branch, yet let it be known that in 
winter schools, in our rural districts atleast, it 
may be desired as a branch of study, and the sup- 
ply will answer to the demand; teachers well 
qualified in other respects, will not hesitate to de- 
vote sufficient time to acquire a knowledge of 
this study. The greater ease of managing a 
school kept busy by some interesting study will 
fully compensate for all the extra trouble. 

appily we have not to wait for the prepara- 
tion of a book adapted to the capacity of this 
class of scholars, and at the same time strictly 
correct and complete in its scientific detail. The 
“Qatechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geolo- 





gy;” by the late Prof. Johnston, of Edinburgh, 
was dedicated to “the school-masters and teachers 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” and has been ex- 
tensively introduced into the schools of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. To the late Prof. Norton, of Yale 
College, we are indebted for an American edition, 
with an introduction prepared by him. ‘The Su- 

erintendent of common schools in the State of 

ew York recommends it highly for the use in all 
their schools. From long acquaintance with the 
work and from the interest we know is excited by 
its study, we most cordially advise all to form 
classes in it and and give it a trial, being well as- 
sured of the result. As it is a small book, the cost 
is trifling, and the time required of little moment, 
but as the author here exhibits the happy faculty 
both of condensing and symplifying without weak- 
ening or detracting from the subject, the treatise 
is very complete. The first three questions and 
answers will give an idea of the whole. 

Q.—What is Agriculture. 

A.—Agriculture is the art of cultivating the 
soil. 

Q.—What is the object of the farmer in cultiva- 
ting the soil. 

A.—The object of the farmer in cultivating the 
soil is to raise the largest crops, at the smallest 
cost, and with the least injury to the land. 

Q.— What ought the farmer especially to know, 
in order that he may attain this object? 

A.—The farmer ought especially to know the 
nature of the crops he raises, of the land on which 
they grow, and of the manures which he applies 
to the land. 

Crops, soils, manures, the rearing and feeding 
of animals, and the management of the dairy, 
make up the volume. Teachers who would pre- 
pare themselves for instruction in it, would find 
the more extended treatises by the same author, 
viz., “Johnston’s Elements” and “Johnston’s Lec- 
tures,” most valuable aids, as also “Norton’s Ele- 
ments of Scientific Agriculture,” a prize essay of 
the New York State Agricultural Society.—Home- 
stead. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RUBAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. Epiror:—The day is rainy, and I have 
searched, as I always do on rainy days, for some 
essay or dissertation upon subjects connected with 
agriculture—some article giving the fundamental 

rinciples of action or of operation. I have 
ooked through one volume of Skinner’s Old 

American Farmer, and have found some interest- 
ing things—but I fail among them all, and among 
all other books and publications which I have 
looked through again and again, with the same 
object in view, to find any essay or dissertation 
treating agriculture as Foster treats decision of 
character, analyzing it, and enunciating its com- 
ponent parts, end presenting facts which one may 
study without weariness, and still learn some- 
thing new ; study which will teach him how one 
operation depends upon another in the great sys- 
tem of husbandry and of Rural Economy. There 
is, sir, a Rural Economy as well as a political 
Econony. 

How is it to be analyzed ? 

How is it to be elucidated ? 
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Would it be better practised if divided into dis- 
tinct systems ? 

Its practice now presents a confused and jum- 
bled mass of operations, without definite aims and 
endeavors. Is it the want of capital which makes 


ends ? ‘ 

Is it the possession of this which makes Eng- 
lish farmers so successful? _ 

Can you not then point to some carefully stud- 
ied and written essay upon this important sub- 
ject? or induce some man, like Josiah Quincy, 
senior, or the late S. W. Pomeroy, or the late Timo- 
thy Pickering, or the present Hon. J. W. Proc- 
tor, or others, to make the principles of Rural 
Economy more plain, and to tell us what is neces- 
sary in order that agriculture may be prosecuted 
as naturally and regularly, and with as much suc; 
cess as the operations of the mechanical world— 
some une who will show upon what great princi- 
ples the Flemish husbandry is so successful, and 
the English tenant farmer pays his immense rents 
from year to year without even the idea of fail- 
ure once entering his brain ? 

Will you not give attention to this matter, and 
gratify your anxious readers ? 

A ConsTANT READER AND SUBSCRIBER, 
AND READER AND SUBSCRIBER TO EVERY OTHER JOURNAL. 
November, 1857. 


REMARKS.—We hope some person of abil- 
ity and leisure will gratify our friend, and en- 
lighten the waiting thousands who need -the in- 
formation asked for. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PATENT OFFICE REPORT FOR 1856. 


Mr. Eprror :—At no time in the history of 
this country has there been so much scientific in- 
quiry and interest manifested in agriculture and 
its kindre¢ operations, as at the present time. I 
need not. produce arguments to prove this—the 
most obtuse observer cannot but. be convinced 
of it, from what he may witness constantly trans- 
piring about him, whether he is actually engaged 
in carrying on afarm or e ed in other pur- 
suits. e improvements in farm implements, 
the ie of manures, rotation of crops, &c., 
&c., from year to year, all bear witness to this 
great fact. No less, also, is the fact manifested 
in the various publications, treatises, &c., which 
team from the press, relating to agriculture in its 
different departments; and while there is none 
the less science or talent displayed, they are more 
practical, more within the comprehension of the 
ordinary farming mind; and, therefore, these 
emer are more sought after and read. 

ompare the state of things in this respect, at 
the present day, with that of only ten, or even 
five 7 ago, and how striking the contrast ! 
While at the former period, book-farming, so 
called, was looked upon with suspicion by most 
farmers, now nearly all, except the “Simon pure 
old fogy,” is willing to acknowledge himself more 
or less a book farmer; and the man with only his 
single half acre, or acre farm, up to the thous- 
and acre farmer, takes his agricultural paper, 
and considers his fireside incomplete without 
a few books relating to this most interesting 


branch of human industry, to refresh his mind 
and enlarge his ideas, as well as to instruct his 
househol: generally. At the same time, many of 
the latter have their tables loaded down with do- 
mestic and foreign weekly and monthly publica- 


e in all its various departments, which would 
put to shame many a man in the learned profes- 
sions. And all this brought about in. compara- 
tively a very few years, by the march of progress. 

I have been led to these thoughts by looking 
over the last report of the Agricultural De 
ment of the Patent Office, lately issued, a k 
of 536 pages and fifty plates. The plates, ty 
graphy, &c., are among the best ever issued from 
the office. That of 1855 was far ahead of any- 
thing of the kind before ; and this of 1856 is su- 
perior to that. It would take up too much of 
your valuable paper to name the different subjects 
treated of in this volume; they are those, how- 
ever, most interesting to the great body of farm- 
ers, and the chief merit of all is, they are short, 
practical and to the point, upon a great variety of 
topics. I would go ten miles to see a of 
Peabody’s New Hautbois Strawberry, as repre~ 
sented at Plate III. My desire is, in calling the 
attention of the readers of the New England 
Farmer to this volume, that they may secure a 
copy, feeling assured they will find much in it of 
great interest; and its suggestions, if followed, 
may be the basis of increasing the profits of the 
farm, and of rendering some of its operations 
more intelligent than heretofore. 

From long and careful observation, I am well 
satisfied, all things being equal, the more mind 
that enters into the operations of the farm, the 
greater the profit. It is not every book or report 
written for the especial benefit of the farmer, 
that accomplishes its ose. Either from the 
obscure manner in which it is written, its techni- 
calities or some other equally great defects, such 
labors bear no fruit. Ties of these faults will 
be found in this book. Asa model article, take 
for instance that written by the senior editor of 
the Farmer, under the head of FERTILIZERS, “On 
the Value and Uses of Swamp Muck.” Everythi 
relating to the subject is plainly stated in simple, 
beautiful language, and directly to the point. “A 
fool need not err therein.” That by Prof. Henry, 
“Meteorology in its Connection with Agriculture,” 
presents this science to the ordinary i 
mind in language so simple, clear and interesting, 
as to command attention ; and if carefully studied 
by the farmer, he will be enabled to see new 
beauties in the operations of nature, such as he 
never thought of before. So in regard to the 
other subjects treated of in this report. 

Write to some member of yy ms and get a 
copy while you may, and see if these things be 


80. . ‘NORFOLK. 
King Oak Hill, 1857. 


farming so mixed and indefinite in its aims are | and a library of books relating to agricul- 


REMARKS.—We would express our thanks to 
“Norfolk” for the expression of his favorable 
opinion on the article “On the Value and Uses of 
Swamp Muck.” That article was prepared by us 
expressly for the pages of the Patent Office Re- 
port. It was written in a plain, popular style, 
and every word and scientific term not in common 
use among our farmers, was studiously avoided 
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wherever it could be done without impairing the 
sense. The article was also divided into proper 
paragraphs, and each subject placed under its ap- 
propriate head, so that any definite part of it 
might be turned to and perused without going 
through the whole. These headings were as fam 


lows : 
1. Where muck is mostly found.: 


2. Of what muck is composed, and how depos- 


ited. 
3. Of the different qualities of muck. 
4. How muck may be best obtained. 


5. Some of the modes by which muck may be 


prepared for use. 
6. Muck composted with barn manures. 
7. Of muck composted with prepared bones, 
8. Of muck composted with ashes. 
9. Of muck composted with lime. 
10. A compost of salt, lime and muck. 
11, On what land muck is beneficial. 
12. Quantity of muck per acre. 
18. How and where muck should be applied. 
14, Effects of muck on the soil. 
15. Muck as an absorbent and deodorizer. 


These, together with some collateral points, 
were discussed in the briefest and clearest man- 
ner consistent with the short time in which we 
were to present it. As it is presented now, how- 
ever, it is a very different thing. Remarks which 
we thought due to the subject, if it were treated 
at all, have been omitted ; all the headings, which 
were as so many marginal notes, have been sup- 
pressed, and with them two or three tables, show- 
ing the comparative value of the substance usual- 
ly composted with muck. The whole article, al- 
so, has been crowded into a dense, uninviting 
mass, while others in the volume are unnecessa- 
rily expanded. We make no profession in writing 
to anything more than a plain, simple expression 
of our thoughts; but in the arrangement of 
matter when written, and in an appreciation of 
the popular wants, we will yield to few only, be- 
cause a thorough training in a printing house, 
followed by a life of editorial duties and a watch- 
fulness that has never tired, has given us means 


of judging which comparatively few possess. 





A TIGHT PLACE, 


When Col. Lee, of New York, was collecting 
subscriptions for the equestrian bronze statue of 
Washington, now standing a monument of patri- 
otism and art at the corner of Union Park, he 
had occasion to visit an old curmudgeon in the 
out his subscription 
per, requested him to add his name to the list. 


neighborhood, and pullin 
But old Lucre declined respectfully. 


“T do not see,” he said, “what benefit this stat- 
ue will be to me; and five hundred dollars is a 
great deal of money to pay for the gratification of 


xther people.” 


“Benefit to you ?” replied the Colonel. “Why, 
sir, it will benefit you more than anybody else. 
This. statue can be seen from every window of 
your house ; it will be an ornament, and add dig- 
nity to the whole neighborhodd, and it will per- 
petually remind you of the Father of his country 
—the immortal Washington !” 


“Ah, Colonel,” answered old Lucre, “I do not 
require a — to re me of +“ for I al- 
ways carry Washington here ;” and he placed his 
hand on his heart. : 

“Then let me tell you,” replied Col. Lee, “if 
that is so, all I have to say is, that you have got 
Washington in a very tight place !” 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARVESTING POP CORN. 


Mr. Eprror :—Some months ago I penned a 
few remarks for the Farmer, in regard to the cul- 
tivation and uses of the common “pop-corn.” I 
stated that it might be harvested as soon as it 
was out of the milk, and before the husks and 
leaves became dry, thereby adding much to the 
value of the stover, as food for cattle. A gentle- 
man of Lexington, I think it was, wrote a reply, 
taking the ground th.t this, as well as all onhes 
kinds of corn, could not be perfect as cereal 
grain, unless it be allowed to ripen thoroughly 
on the stalk. My experience been different ; 
but I determined to Hy! an experiment the pres- 
ent season that would leave no possible doubt in 
my own mind, on the subject. Accordingly, I 
harvested a portion of my crop the present sea- 
son, (and, by the way, I only cultivate a small 
garden,) while the stalks and leaves were yet 
green, and the kernels only in the sere. Another 
portion I harvested when the ears had become 
thoroughly ripe, and the husks dry. Both kinds 
are now in fine popping order, and I must say 
that I find no perceptible difference in them. The 
ly harvested portion is certainly not inferior 

to the other; while the value of its stover is at 
least double that of the later harvested portion. 
I apprehend that our New England farmers do 
not, as a general thing, ——- the value of 
the corn crop as a cattle feeder, nor take proper 
pains to harvest it so as to obtain the highest 
value from the stover. A fair crop of corn, if 
harvested while the stalks are yet green, is fully 

ual to a ton of hay per acre, besides the value 
of the grain itself. 

The pop-corn, besides its value as food fer 
children, and its peculiar adaptation to the fat- 
tening of fowls, (on account of its larger propor- 
tion of oleaginous matter,) is an excellent cattle- 
feeder. The stalks have as large a portion, ap- 
parently, of saccharine matter as any other varie- 
ety; and being small, cattle will eat them up near- 
ly clean. What they lack in size may be compen- 
sated by the number of stalks in the hill, or by 
the nearness of the hill. 

It may be worth a few moments’ time to calcu- 
late the value of an acre of pop-corn, at the 
prices which our city residents pay for the article 
when fitted for their palates—that is, when 
parched and on sale by the grocers and candy 
men. Call it four cents a quart, and call a quart 
the product of a middle-sized ear. The corn 
may be planted, say three feet apart one way, by 
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eighteen inches the other. Allow, if you please, 
eight ears to the hill; which is not equal to the 
ave of mine. Fifty hills to the square rod 
would be about eight thousand hills, or sixty-four 
thousand ears to the acre. This is only two thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty dollars per acre, for 
those to pay who eat the corn! owing that I 
have e the crop too large, and the price too 
high, take away half the amount, if you please, 
for every contingency which may be thought of, 
and we still have twelve hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, which the consumers pay for the product of 
an acre of ground; and who among them pre- 
tends to call pop-corn dear eati 

I do not make these remarks in the hope or 
expectation that farmers will go into the cultiva- 
tion of pop-corn to the neglect of other crops; 
but I do think that, as a highly palatable, simple, 
and nutritious article of diet, especially for chil- 
dren, this corn is not sufficiently appreciated ; and 
I take this mode of urging greater attention to 
the subject. E. C. P. 

Somerville. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXHIBITION OF MOWERS AND REAP- 
ERS, 


By tHe U. S. Acricuttura. Socrery, at Syracusg, N. Y., 
JULY, 1857. 


BY A YANKEE DOODLE, WHO SAW IT. 


We have come to Syracuse, 
Mid this heated weather, 
For to see the mowers mow, 
And Reapers reap, together ; 
And if old Sol’s burning glass 
Don’t in our own fat fry us, 
We'll give our judgment on the work 
Without a hair’s breadth bias. 
So bring your reapers on the ground, 
And bring your mowers, too, Sir, 
And let us Yankees show the world 
A Yankee doodle do, Sir! 


Here they come—creation ! how 
They sweep about the field, Sir— 
Time may as well hang up his scythe, 
And to their prowess yield, Sir ; 
Though he “cuts all, both great and small,” 
And once his scythe went through, Sir, 
A harvest worthy of his arm— 
The field of Waterloo, Sir. 
But no Yankee mower swept 
Among that famous fight, Sir ; 
For if it had, I rayther guess, 
You’d have seen a different sight, Sir! 
Now, they’ve processed around the track— 
The cannon roared its duty ; 
There you see the bright array, 
The chivalry and beauty ; 
Farmer Wilder, from the stand— 
A Gov’ner at each shoulder— 
Speaks a speech that takes by storm 
The heart of each beholder. 
*And,”’ says he, “bring right along 
Your reapers and your mowers, 
And we’ll show how mighty quick 
We can do up the chores.”’ 


Gov’ner King, he up and made 
A short, but pithy talk, Sir— 

And Gov’nor Morehead toed the mark 
Made by the union chalk, Sir. 

And then the people all hurrahed, 
And clapped with hearty smackers, 


Until you’d thought a fire had caught 
Ten ttiousand India Crackers. 
Which went to show, whatever else 
In mowing might be done, Sir, 
They couldn’t cut the chain that binds 
Our thirty States and one, Sir! 


Marshal Taylor, on his horse, 
With flowing yellow sash on, 
Said “Forward, march !”’ and on they went 
In military fashion: 
And, as along the country road 
The big machines did rattle, 
One would have thought an army grand 
Was going out to battle. 
And so they were—but not to fight 
And mash each other’s face, Sir, 
But, as the lawyers say, “submit 
An amicable case,” Sir. 


And when they got upon the field, 
° As well you may suppose, sir, 
The way those cutters clipped the grass 
A caution was to Mose, Sir! 
And as they streaked it o’er the land, 
And set the odder free, Sir, 
Old Time stood by with gloomy brow, 
And sighed, ‘‘You’ve conquered me, Sir !”” 
So bring your mowers on the ground, 
And bring your reapers, too, Sir, 
And show the universal world, 
What Yankee pluck can do, Sir! 


Time hung his scythe upon a tree— 
“Good-bye to you—you’re done, Sir, 
The poorest mower on the ground 
The wreath from you hath won, Sir! 
Henceforth I'll mow—as mow I must, 
Among the grasses green, Sir, 
And cut down all, both great and small, 
With the best prize machine, Sir !’” 
Then, Yankee doodle keep it up, 
The best invention going 
Is that which beats the Reaper old 
In reaping and in mowing. 





HOW PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 


The time for taking cold is after your exercise ; 
the place is in your own house, or office, or count- 
ing-room. 

It is not the act of exercise which gives the 
cold, but it is the getting cool too quick after ex- 
ercising. For example: you walk very fast to go 
to the railroad station, or to the ferry, or to catch 


an omnibus, or to make time for an ees 
your mind being ahead of you, the makes 
an over effort to keep up with it; and when you 

et to the desired spot you raise your hat and 

d yourself in a perspiration. You take a seat, 
and feeling quite comfortable as to temperature, 
you begin to talk with a friend, or to reada 
paper; and, before you are aware of it, you ex- 
omens a sensation of chillness, and the thing is 

one. 

You look around to see where the cold comes 
from, and find a window open near you, or a door, 
or that you have taken a seat at the forward 
of the car, and, as it is moving against the wind, 
a strong draft is made through the crevices. Or, 
it may be, you meet a friend at the street corner, 
who wanted a loan, and was quite complimenta- 
ys almost loving ; you did not like to be rude in 
t 





e delivery of a two-lettered monosyllable, and 
while you were trying to be truthful, polite and 
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safe, all at the same time, on comes the chilly 
feeling from a raw wind at the street corner, or 
the slush of mud and water in which, for the first 
time, you notice yourself standing. 

After any kind of exercise, do not stand a mo- 
ment at a street corner for egy, Se anything ; 
nor at an open door or window. hen you ha 
been exercising in any way whatever, winter 0 
summer, go home at once, or to some sheltered 
place; and, however warm the room may seem 
to be, do not at once pull off your hat and cloak, 
but wait some five minutes or more, and lay aside 
one at a time ; thus acting, a cold is impossible. 
Notice a moment: when you return from a brisk 
walk and enter a warm room, raise your hat, and 
the forehead will be moist ; let the hat remain a 
few moments and feel the forehead again, and it 
will be dry, showing that the room is actually 
cooler than your body, and that, with your out- 
door clothing on, you have cooled off full soon. 

Among the severest colds that I have known 
men to take, were those resulting from sitting 
down to a meal in acool room after a walk; or 
being engaged in writing, and having let the fire 
go out, their first admonition of it was that creep- 
ing chillness, which is the forerunner of a severe 
cold. Persons have often lost their lives by 
writing or remaining in a room where there was 
no fire, although the weather outside was rather 
uncomfortable. Sleeping in rooms long unused, 
has destroyed the life of many a visitor and 
friend ; our splendid parlors and our nice “spare 
rooms,” help to enrich many a doctor. The cold 
sepulchral eae of New York, from May till 
November, bring diseases, not only to visitors, 
but to the visited ; for, coming from domestic 


occupations, or from the hurry of dressing, the 
heat of the body is higher than usual, and having 
no cloak or hat on in going to meet a visitor, 
and having in addition but little vitality, in con- 


sequence of the very sedentary nature of town 
life, there is very little capability of resistance, 
and a chill and cold is the resalt.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 





STORIES OF BIRDS. 


To begin with the kingfisher. This bird has 
been well styled the only one which, in our islands, 
decks itself with a plumage of tropical richness 


and lustre. How rarely is it seen !—how shy of 


observation !—and how dazzlingly splendid when 
its green and crimson metallic scales, as one may 
call them, reflect the rays of the sun! I have 
seen this bird in an almost domesticated state— 
that is, 1 have seen it in a certain pleasure-ground 
remain on some old timber hanging over water, 
until we had come so near as to have a perfect 
view. It—or rather they, for there were several 
of them—ran about briskly while we approached, 
and then only seemed to retire a short way among 
the water-weeds. Iam reminded here of an anec- 
dote for which I can vouch, and which shows that 
the kingfisher has a remarkable tenacity of life. 
One of these birds flew, one day, in some un- 
accountable way, into the open windows of a coun- 
try-seat in Berkshire. It entered a drawing-room 
by one window, and dashed at another which hap- 
pened to be shut. Of course it fell struggling to 
the ground, stunned, if not killed, by the shock. 
The ladies, who alone were present, summoned 











the butler to put the poor creature out of pai 

This he did effectual re “wringing its neck” in 
the ordinary way, and depositing it on a table, in 
order that its beauty might be admired by the 
whole family. Here it lay for some time, to all 
appearance quite dead ; but at length some slight 
motion was perceived about its head—the head 
evidently was moving a little ; and by and by this 
said head began slowly to turn round and round, 
which gyration was performed some five or six 
times, answering no doubt to the “wrings” inflict- 
ed by the ruthless hand of the butler aforesaid, 
until at last it seemed to have recovered its natu- 
ral position. Thus it lay with open and glitter- 
ing eyes for a short space ; and then, as if instinct 
with new life, it made a sudden effort, flapped its 
wings, flew to the open window, and disappeared ! 

This recalls a somewhat similar instance of a 
partridge. This bird—an old cock I warrant him 
—was knocked over in the usual way in “stubbles 
and turnips.” He was picked up while yet strug- 
gling, and his head severely knocked on the stock 
of a gun by one of the party. He was then “hung 
by the neck” with some others in a net by a leath- 
er strap contrived for the purpose. In this dur- 
ance the poor animal remained during the rest of 
the day and the following night, being hung up 
with the bag in the gun-room. On the following 
day, when the rg roceeded to hand over his 
prey to the cook, this bird was shaken out of his 
collar upon the table ; whereupon he immediately 
got on his legs, looked about him, flew straight 
at the window, through a pane of which he broke 
his way, and escaped! 

I will here mention an anecdote of another 
kind connected with birds, which has always struck 
me as most extraordinary. 

I had obtained ftom the nest three young bull- 
finches, and had had.them several days in perfect 
apparent health: they could feed alone, and 
seemed quite strong. One morning they seemed, 
in the very act of awaking, to be seized together 
with some sudden fit. They fell from the perch- 
es into the sand at the bottom cf the cage, beat- 
ing it about most violently with their wings, roll- 
ing over and over, and exhibiting the same ap- 
pearance as wounded birds generally do. After 
— two minutes of these extraordinary gam- 

ols, they all alike seemed to get rid of the excit- 
ing cause, whatever it was; they ceased to strug- 
gle; sat up languidly on their tails, steadying 
their panting bodies with their wings; and at 
length quite recovered their usual health. About 
ten days after, the same simulfancous seizure was 
repeated ; they all fell down again, and struggled 
in the same way; but this time they dicd—/ogeth- 
er, of course. ‘ 

I have often asked myself the question, what 
could have been the mysterious tie of sympathy 
between those singular birds? Lad they each in 
turn died of some fit, it would have been a com- 
mon death of the bulifinch tribe; but that the fit 
should have seized them ail at the same moment, 
in the first instance harmless, and in the next 
with fatal results, remains a mystery to me to 
this day. 

Talking of bullfinches and their fits, I may ob- 
serve that apoplexy, their great enemy, may be 
averted for a long time, if not entirely, by avoid- 
ing the alderman’s snare,—I mean, oleaginous 
feeding. Let them have canary-seed as a staple, 
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and an ample supply of green food—chickweed, 
groundsel, P lids : a sorts, th fruit in the sea- 
son ; and plethora may be kept in check effectual- 
ly. I would allow a grain or two. of hemp-seed 
mow and then from the master’s or mistress’s own 
fingers, but only seldom, and as rewards for good 
behavior. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A CURIOUS APPLE TREE. 


In the garden of J. C. Stessins, of Charles- 
town, N. H., stands an apple tree that was os 
ed some fifteen years since, near the ground. It 
has now a straight, handsome body, some six or] 
eight inches in diameter. It bears y reaper 
but what is singular, a part of the apples are ye 
low Bellflowers, and a part English russetts. 

All over the tree may be seen bellflowers and 
russetts growing upon the same limbs, often with- 
in a few inches of each other. I can account for 
the phenomenon in no other way, than by sup- 
posing the tree to have been cleft-grafted with 
two scions, one a bellflower and the other a rus- 
sett. The tree being small, the scions came in 
contact and grew together. From this union the 
top is formed, and, as I stated above, bears two 
kinds of fruit upon the same branches. Should 
any doubt the story, the tree stands there, “a liv- 

g witness!” J. BR. W. 

Springfield, Vt., Nov. 19, 1857. 


GETTING TREES BY CUTTINGS. 


I .noticed in the Farmer of October 31, ‘an 
“Inquiry about Fruit Trees,” by an “Honest Far- 
mer Boy,” the substance of which was, “does it 
make any difference whether apple and pear cut- 
tings, be planted in October or Recents, to pro- 
cure fruit in five or six years?” In my opinion, 
it makes no-difference in which month they are 
— or whether they are planted at all. I 

ve been more or less engaged in propagating 
fruit and fruit-trees for several years past, and 
have tried many experiments with cuttings, with- 
out success. If pear and apple trees could be 

opagated by cuttings, nursery-men would have 

ound it out ere this, and adopted the plan. Yet 

they raise their trees from seeds or by root-graft- 
ing. J. R. W. 


THE CROW. 

Most farmers hate the crow, and give as a rea- 
son that he pulls up the young corn, and that is 
the only substantial reason that can be given. 
For twenty years of my life, as a farmer, I think 
I never had a peck of corn destroyed by the crow. 
We may let-our fields remain unprotected from 
our cattle and they will destroy our crops,—place 
a good fence about them and they are safe. I 
have always found it as easy to protect my fields 
of corn from the crow as from my cattle, by put- 
ting twine around the field. It is but a few sal 
that he does us any damage at all, but he is al- 
Me os devouring that which will prevent cisease. 
I think there is a generation wiser than this to 
come, that will impose a fine on any person that 
destroys the crow. My boys obtained a youn 
crow last June which we completely tamed, an 
found that he would eat almost anything rather 





than corn in its dry state; and who ever saw a 


crow destroying our corn in the fall? My corn 
was where they could get what they pleased, but 
seldom if ever did they disturb it. 

There is a singular -circumstance respecting 
our crow; he seldom, if ever, left home unless 
some of the family went with him ; but about the 
first gf November, he EN disappeared ; we . 
supposed. he was dead, killed by some evil-dis- 
posed person; but on Thursday, May 7, the first 
that met my eye in the morning on going to my 
barn was our crow, sitting on one of my maple 
trees. He appeared as glad to see me as I was to 
see him, rather shy at first, but in less than twen- 
ty-four hours the boys had their hands on him; 
on Saturday he went with us to the field and saw 
us plant corn, and soon became as tame as he was 
before he left. He was gone over six months, and 
then returned. Does the crow go South in cold 
weather ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ware, Mass. 

REMARKS.—This communication was mislaid 
with some other papers, or it would have been 
published before. The crow is not, like the swal- 


low, a migrating bird, but has its own locality 
where it probably passes its life. The crow, howev- 
er has great power of wing, and often travels con- 
siderable distances in search of food, probably 
fifty miles at once in order to reach the seashore, 
or the margin of large rivers. 


CARROTS. 

The best crops of this vegetable I have seen the 
present season were grown by Daniel Buxton, Jr., 
of South Danvers, 16 tons, on a lot of 75 rods of 
land; and 15} tons on one-half an acre, by E 
Brown, of Marblehead. Most of the crops in 
Essex county have fallen short of expectation 
nearly one-third. P. 

November 19, 1857. __ 


STOCKS FOR DWARF PEARS. 

Is it generally known that the Amelonchier 
Canadensis is a good stock for dwarfing the pear? 
I know that it is so, and was induced to try it by 
reading Emerson’s report on Woody Plants of 
Massachusetts, P e443. It is the shad bush or 
planting bush of the aborigines. 8. T., JR. 

Swampscott, Mass. 


A FINE APPLE. 

The large and very beautiful apple sent by Mr. 
CHARLES NEwcoMB, of Quincy, is new to us; it 
does not come up to the term of best, in flavor, 
but is far better than a great many varieties ql- 
tivated. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 

J. A. F., of North Clarendon, Vt., will proba- 
bly obtain the information he wants by consult- 
ing our advertising columns next March or April. 

PROFITS OF SHEEP. 

Will “P. J.,” Randolph, Vermont, please send 

his whole address to A. Littlefield, Boston, who 


desires some communication with him on the 
subject? 
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CORN AMONG POTATOES. 
The writer last season planted a 
toes about the first of April, which grew fine- 
ly, and received their final hoeing about the 
tof June. At this date my little son, un- 
known to me, went and planted a few hills of 
corn between the hills of potatoes. The pgta- 
toes were in drills some eighteen inches apart. 
At the time of digging, 25th of July, the corn 
was up some three feet high,and if there had been a 
sufficient amount of it, I should have left it to 
ripen. But wishing to use the land for a late 
crop of turnips, I cut the corn for fodder. But 
the random planting of the lad went far to con- 
vince me of a fact which I “no to profit by, and 
now communicate for the benefit of your subscrib- 
ers, ¢. ¢., that a crop of some quick growing corn 
—say the King Philip—may be grown after an 
early crop of potatoes, if planted immediately af- 
ter the last hoeing of the potatoes, or about the 
first of June; care being taken at the digging not 
to molest the roots of the corn. 
Ws. J. PETTEE. 
Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 3, 1857. 


VERMIN ON CALVES AND SHEEP. 

Can you or any of your correspondents inform 
me what is the best way to kill lice on calves and 
ticks on sheep, and oblige a farmer ? 

Tyson Furnace, 1857. A. H. Hostey. 

RemMaRKs.—A careful application of some soft 
grease or oil, twice a week, continued two or three 
weeks, will generally destroy these vermin. It 
should be rubbed in with the hand, so as to oil 
the hair or wool. A little yellow snuff may be 
sprinkled in after the oil is applied. Clean wood 
ashes is also often used, but all such applications 
must be used with care. Preparations of mercu- 
ry, such as unguentum, are used in desperate cas- 
es, but they are dangerous remedies, and their 
nature ought to be well understood by those who 
resort to them. 

“J. B. N.” communicates to us the following 
mode, and it is one we think quite well of, provid- 
ed the animal is kept warm after the washing is 
done: “Take one-third soap and two-thirds water, 
and wash the animal all over at three different 
times, and it will kill all the lice.” 


lot of pota- 


VIEWING FARMS ENTIRE. 


After much attention to the subject, I am con 
firmed in the belief that as much, or more, bene- 
fit may accrue to the farmer from such views, 
discreetly conducted by competent agents or com- 
mittees, as in any other manner. I am not un- 
mindful that different notions are entertained by 
some. I find in the report of the learned Secre- 
tary, upon the Agriculture of Massachusetts, in 
1856, page 441, the following sentence: “from 
motives of delicacy gentlemen were frequently 
reluctant to communicate fully, when informed 
that facts so collected were intended for publica- 
tion.” I think the gentleman who penned this 
sentence was misled in his inferences, from the 
facts before him; for I have good reason to be- 
lieve that many, very many of those who com. 


municate to him facts, were as anxious that such 
facts should be made known to the public as he 
was to have them; and that what he construed as 
“motives of delicacy,” were neither more nor 
less than a false pride or morbid sensitiveness.. 
If there be any such, let them pass by, and call 
on those who have no sucli delicate misgivings. 

; ARATOR. 


HOW TO CURE FOUL IN THE FOOT. 


Mr. CHARLES RosInson, of Lexington, in- 
forms us that the application of a little oil of 
spike, oleum nardenien, about a tea-spoonful once 
a day to each foot, will effect a cure in one week. 
The claw should be opened, cleaned a little, and 
the oil turned in. vi 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


I was recently made acquainted with a gentle- 
man from Germany, who was desirious of renti 
a farm to introduce the keeping of sheep. I di- 
rected his attention to the county of Franklin, or 
the region thereabouts, as the best locality for 
this purpose in Massachusetts. There may be 
some farms in the hill towns of Worcester where 
sheep can be kept advantageously—but asa gen- 
eral thing, sheep flourish best where there are 
high hills, covered with a good coating of grass, 
and where lands can be had at a price not exceed- 
ing twenty-five dollars the acre. I have no doubt 
that a few sheep would be serviceable, on every 
considerable farm, even in the eastern counties of 
the State, but they will be kept to better advan- 
tage to the proprietor, where lands are cheaper, 
and dogs are not so plenty as they are in 

Dec., 1857. MIDDLESEX AND Essex. 

BLACK POLAND FOWLS. 

Will some of your readers tell me where I can 
get pure breed Black~Poland Fowls, the most 
useful as well as the most ornamental of all birds, 
and oblige AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Northfield, Mass., Nov., 1857. 


GARGET IN COWS. 

Can you inform me of a cure for gargety cows ? 

REMARKS.—A few drops of the tinture of Aco- 
nite, given upon a little wet corn meal, has prov- 
ed effectual in many cases. 

A FINE HOG. 

Mr. JoHN G. SOLGER, of Plymouth, Vt., has just 
slaughtered a pig, eight months and four days 
old, which weighed 356 lbs., dressed. A. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GIRLS CAN TAKE CARE OF THEM- 
SELVES. 

Mr. EpiTor :—I suspect “A Farmer’s Son,” in 
your paper of this date, (Vol. 12, No. 47,) is more 
theoretical than practical, in his sympathy for the 
girls of the household. The truth is, girls can 
take care of themselves, quite as well as boys, if 
they are only made to feel, when young, that 
they have got todo so. There are many honor- 
able ways in which they can provide the means 





of living ;—and if rightly directed by their moth- 
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ers, they will early have the ener, 
to take care of themselves. And 


will cheerfully lend all necessary ai 


better part of creation. 


Your young friend seems to think that the 
farm at home must be managed as it has been, 
in years gone by, yielding just enough to make 
and econo- 
my. Let me tell him to haye regard to the story 
of the man who left his treasure to his sons, bur- 
ied within twelve inches of the surface, without 
lace where, and as 
soon as he was decently laid away under the sod, 
they started on a hunt to find the hidden treas- 
ure; and by the time they had been thoroughly 
over the entire surface, they began to learn the 
mystery of the deposit, and found no obstacle to 
The truth is, “where there is 
and girls will get along 
well enough, if they will but avoid being misled 


both ends meet, with careful indust 


specifying particularly the 


the removal of it. 
will, there is a way ;” 


and bewildered by footish extravagancies. 
Nov. 21, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROPORTION OF THE LEARNED PRO- 


FESSIONS. 


Agricultural editors frequently treat the com- 
plaints and murmurings of the sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers with indifference, sometimes with 
contempt. Not long since the conductors of “one 
of our city papers” acknowledged the receipt of | 
a communication of this character, and, without 
pant it, scornfully advised the writer to 
eave the business, if he did not know enough to 


make money by farming. 


of rural life. 


Being a farmer’s son myself, I know there are 
Boys and girls who 
have been brought up to the stern realities of 
farming, and who are acquainted with other kinds 
of business mainly by their outside appearance, 
and that often seen from a distance, which ever 
lends more or less of enchantment to the view, 
are apt to regard other occupations as more intel-| 
lectual, genteel and profitable, and less irksome! 
and laborious, than farming. Such feelings, I be- 
lieve, are very common, and are honestly enter- 
tained. With a strong conviction of their cor- 
rectness, I left the farm in early boyhood, and 
have been engaged in another business for more 
My occupation, 
habits and circumstances have afforded opportu-| 
nities of contrasting the lives and fortunes of men 
of various professions, that few have enjoyed. 
Brought up in a strictly agricultural section, and 
familiar with almost every phase of the farmer’s 
life, I have worked in various cities and villages 
Possibly a few hints and 


two sides to the picture. 


than one-third of a century. 


of six different States. 


suggestions from my experience and pbservation 
may prove acceptable to some of the younger 
readers of the Farmer, whose ideas and feelings | 





and ability 
they manifest 
this, they will soon meet with ee gore who 

. This bring- 
ing up girls to remain a. fixture upon the home- 
stead, is not the thing. It is neither agreeable 
to them, nor useful to the community ; it is per- 
verting the order of nature; and a misuse of the 


I have been pleased to 
see that such articles are treated as respectfully 
by the editor of the New England Farmer as are 
those which paint in more lively colors the charms 





are expressed by the articles recently written by 
“E. H. 8.” and “A Farmer’s Son.” 

Dissatisfaction belongs to human nature. Beasts 
and birds may be contented, but man never is. 
Whether on the farm, in the shop, the store or 
the office, troubles and miseries, or something 
just ag good, abound ; and it will probably be ne 

ard task to find troubles enough in any occupa- 
tion to make a respectable contrast with the 
“Miseries of Farming.” 

Before attempting, however, to classify,or con- 
trast the “miseries” of the various professions, 
we will recur to the article of “E. i 8.” His 
first position is, that “farming has been unduly 
extolled,” and his second, that “‘it is one of the 
most laborious occupations.” We are willing to 
allow that he has good ground for both of these 
positions. Advocates of agriculture, as well as 
of law, no doubt, sometimes use a little “gloss or 
poetry” in their efforts to do their duty to their 
clients. All have heard of the man who ac- 
knowledged that he had no idea how shamefully 
he had on abused, until his lawyer made his 
plea. And some farmers may have been nearly 
as much surprised, on reading an agricultural 
oration or essay, to find what an easy, independ- 
ent, profitable and glorious business they had 
been engaged in all their lives. ° 

But when “E. H. 8.” represents the “curses” 
of labor as resting exclusively on the broad 
shoulders of farmers ; when he presents intellec- 
tual pursuits in their most attractive forms as the 
alternative to agricultural drudgery, that breaks 
down the constitution and shortens life; when he 
asks, in so many words, “Who would not rather 
prefer the enjoyment of an educated mind, than 
the narrow scope to which the farmer in general 
is confined,” we think he is guilty of using a 
“gloss” of the thickest kind, and “poetry” of the 
thinnest sort. Such sentiments are fuel for a 
fire, smouldering in the breast of Young America, 
more dangerous than that which heaves and rocks 
old Vesuvius. To get into a profession! To 
find some easy business! To live without work! 
Think of the multitudes of our young men who 
are indulging such aspirations, and then of the 
cold facts, for instance, of a census report. 

By the compendium of the Census Returns for 
1850, it a that less than one in a hundred 
of the whole peeenine of the United States, is 
returned as belonging to the “learned professions.” 
And yet from all quarters comes the warning cry, 
that the “professions” are crowded to overflow- 
ing. Is it safe, then—is it honest—to talk to the 
“toiling millions who till the earth,” of choosing; 
between literary pursuits and physical labor ? 

By the Abstract of the Census of Boston for- 
1845, it appears that the employment of 


250 females and 224 males contribute to Education ; 
114 “ “ “ “ “‘ Health 3 
= “ “oe 584 “ Py “ “ stice ; 
26 ¢«C “ 920 « sd * Literature and fine arts. 
pnee “ “« 104 “ “ “ Religion. 


These are the only divisions in the table of oc- 


cupations that have anything like a lite look. 
And if we examine a little more carefully into 


the details, we shall see much even here that ap- 
pears much like work. R 
With the educated physicians, are counted not 
only “quacks,” but nurses, sextons, hE 
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teeth-makers, druggies and apothecaries, &c., as 
h 


contributing to hea 


City and State officers of all ranks, and even 
“19 balance-makers,” rank with lawyers and 


judges, as @ntributing to justice. 


ile in the “literature and fine art” line there 
are 80female and 258 male printers ; 116 female 
and 142 male book-binders, with any quantity of 
newsmen, instrument makers, stamp-cutters, type- 


makers, engravers, sculptors, &c. &c. 


Hereafter, who will charge Boston “literature” 
with exclusiveness, or Boston “justice” with illib- 
erality! Yet such were the means necessary, in 
1845, to swell the list of*the “literary class” in 


the Athens of America to the sum total of 2388, 
in a population of 114,366—a fraction over two 


of such literati for each one hundred of the whole 


population ! 
ith proper deductions, then, for those in the 


above classes, whose labor is physical rather than 
intellectual, the result in Boston is very similar 
to that in the whole country—only one in a 


hundred can hope for “the enjoyment of a culti- 


vated mind,” unless such cultivation is possible 


with ‘daily physical toil. 
In another article we may have something to 


say of the opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment which “E. H. 8.” and the women folks of 
“A Farmer’s Son” will be likely to find in leaving 


the farm for some other vocation. 


A Crry MECHANIC. 
Boston, December, 1857. 





STABLES---HORSES. 


In the early autumn, when the soft sunlight 
was on the hills, and the valleys were teeming 


with the rich products of the harvest season, we 
indulged ourself somewhat in country rambles, 


in looking in upon the homes of the farmers, in 
storing up valuable opinions as they fell from 
their lips, and which they had formed by experi- 
ment or observation, during the active period of 
farm operations. But after the leaves had fallen, 


and wintry frost had laid its icy hand upon the 


flowers and herbage, we turned our rambles in 
another direction, and looked about Boston and 
vicinity to find matters which might be interest- 


ing and instructive to our readers. 


Among other observations, we have often been 
sttuck with the abuse and want of proper treat- 
ment of that noble animal, the horse; we have vis- 
ited stables in all sorts of out of the way corners, 


some built on made land, where, under the floor, 
was soft black mud, filled with all kinds of noxious 


exhalations, and abounding with vermin. Again| 


to severe storms, and many times in winter sur- 
rounded with snow and ice. 

Having seen these things so many times, we 
were recently much pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of going over the stable of Messrs. PAGE, 
Noyes & Co., of Boston, for truck horses, and 
as we consider it as near perfect in its ar- 
rangements as it could well be, we will en- 
deavor to give the reader a description of it.— 
It is in South Street, near the Old Colony de- 
pot, on a lot of land which affords them room 
for a large yard on each side of it. Itis three 
stories high, and is seventy-two feet long by for- 
ty-one wide; the entrance from the street is by 
two large doors which slide up by means of 
weights and chains. The lower floor is devoted to 
the trucks and wagons which are all kept under 
cover, and, in order to occupy the space to the 
best advantage, lines of timber are laid down, 
which are plated with iron on the inside, and 
which are just wide enough to allow the wagons 
to stand between them, thus obliging the team- 
sters to arrange their teams in regular lines, and 
using every inch of space. On‘ one side of the 
lower floor, is the scuttle through which the ma- 
nure is put down, and which is boxed in perfect- 
ly tight, and ends at the roof in a large ventilator 
to carry off the steam from it. Over head we 
noticed long gutters to carry off the liquid ma- 
nure, which is all conducted by these into the 
common sewer. The second floor, which is occu- 
pied by the horses, is worthy of attention. We 
ascended to it by means of a large inclined plane 
with an ascent quite easy for the horses. The 
floor is a curiosity in itself; it is made, first of a 
layer of boards, then two thicknesses of tarred 
felt, such as is used for ships’ bottoms, then a 
thickness of a composition made for roofing, and 
next plank put on while the composition was hot, 
and then an upper covering of board. The stalls 
are arranged on each side of the building, fifteen 
on one side, each of which is four feet six inches 
wide by nine feet deep, and thirteen stalls on the 
other side, four feet wide by nine feet deep, with 
one stall for sick or lame horses, six feet wide; 
all of them are floored with thick plank above the 
other flooring. Behind the stalls is.a groove cut 
in the floor, which receives all the liquids, and 
conveys them through holes to the gutters below. 
The open space or floor between the backs of the 
stalls is twenty-three feet wide, by seventy-one 





we have seen forty or fifty horses crowded into a| feet long, with windows at each end; in the md- 


space that one of our farmers would think not 


large enough for ten; with no means of ventila- 


tion, and with the hot steam from the manure, 
&c,, making the atmosphere entirely unfit for any 
artimal to breathe; in other places, we have seen 
valuable horses kept in little sheds or out-build- 
ings which afforded little warmth, and exposed 


dle of the floor overhead, is a scuttle about twelve 
feet wide, through which the light descends from 
a window in the roof of the same size. Along the 
whole centre of this story is a large beam which 
has hooks on it close to the ceiling, where each 
harness is hung directly behind the horse to 
which it belongs, and is high up as to be out 
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of the reach of the horses ; so that if they should 


get loose, they could not pull them down and get]|i 


entangled in them. Back of each horse are the 
curry-ecomb and brushes, and a rope which is 
passed across the back of the stall in the day, but 
not in the night time. At the end of the hall or 
space between the stalls, are the watering trough 
and bathing-tub for the horses, which are supplied 
with a Cochituate pipe. 

The stalls themselves are made of inch and a 
half plank, and each feed trough is lined with 
zinc, and the edge plated with iron; the bars for 
the hay-rack are also of iron, and every part 
where the horse might gnaw or bite, is covered 
with zinc. The hay and meal are all kept in the 
story above, and the food is cut and mixed there, 
and then sent down to each stall through two 
shoots, one for the hay, and the other for the cut 
feed. The mixing trough is so arranged that the 
hay is cut and falls into it, and by raising a trap- 
door, as much or as little meal as is wanted runs 
into it, and a stream of water is let in from the 
other side. 

On the same floor-with the horses, is the extra 
harness room and place for’ the lanterns and oth- 
er stable furniture. In front of each horse: is a 
small hole or ventilator through the wall to allow 
bad air to escape, and in addition to these there 
are large ventilators on the roof, which allow all 
infected airs to pass off, so that the whole stable 
is as free from smell as a neat dwelling-house. 
The firm of truckmen to whom this stable be- 
longs, does business in Milk, Pearl, and adjoin- 
ing streets; and have from twenty-five to thirty 
as fine horses as are to be found in Boston, 
which are worthy of every care they bestow upon 
them. We have rarely been more forcibly struck 
with the truth of that sentence which declares 
that “a merciful man is merciful to his beast,” 
than in looking over ,this finely arranged stable. 
We heartily commend this excellent example of 
Messrs. Page, Noyes & Co., to all who have the 
charge of horses. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE NORTHEN SPY APPLE. 


For the last ten or twelve years, no apple has 
excited so much interest among cultivators in 
New England, and been laid under so heavi- 
ly for contributions of scions, as the Northern 
Spy. We ought now to haye a liberal share of 
good fruit from these inoculations, but we see 
but little, and farmers seem as “shy” about speak- 
ing of it as is the reputation of the tree as a bear- 
er. 


At an Agricultural meeting at the State House, 
last winter, this apple was alluded to, when Mr. 
Hyde, of Newton, pronounced against it, and no 
one said anything in favor of it. The general ob- 


jection is, that it is a poor bearer, an 


re 
but little fair fruit, though the Messrs. e, of 


Lag rage have thought differently. Mr. Hovey, — 
in his Magazine, last spring, stated a new objec- 
tion to it, which from various sources had come 
to his ears, viz: dry rot. 4 

However, as it is far more agreeable to speak 
well of anything than otherwise, I wish to d 
(per contra) that Mr. L. G. Horton, of Quincy, 
of this State, has presented me with four very 
fine specimens of this apple, and states that the 
largest and handsomest of this year’s lot have been 
consumed, and that last year he raised some 
which his neighbors thought would not suffer 
from a comparison with those of New York. The 
scions were set in a healthy and vigorous bearing 
tree in 1850, and began to bear four years after- 
wards. There were only a few scions put in, and 
the product this season was about a bushel. 
The specimens presented me weigh six ounces 
apiece, and are ten inches in circumference. . 

Mr. Horton states that his tree stands on an 
elevated dry soil, with a western aspect, and that 
the dry rot has effected the fruit to some extent, 
which corroborates the statement of Mr. Hovey, 
that a dry soil gives no exemption. 

It seems to be quite certain that we can raise 
good Spies in our climate and soil; but if this 
new defect, the rot, continues, added to its sparse 
bearing habits, the Northern Spy must become a 
respectable outcast. | DW L 

. Medford, Nov., 1857. . 





For the New England Farmer 
CATTLE SHOW NOTES. 


On the 29th of October last, the Western 
Hampden Agricultural Society held their Show 
at Westfield. It was a cold, damp, drizzly day, 
but the thorough-bred farmers, and the famous 
fat and working cattle, of that section, were well 
represented. Few are the places that make as 
good a display under such weeping skies. Little 
rough Montgomery sent from her steep hills 
over thirty yokes of Herefords, most of them ex- 
cellent in shape and drill. (Are not hilly towns 
better places to break cattle and horses than lev- 
el ones?) An interesting, and I belieye peculiar 
feature of this exhibition, is the weighing of cat- 
tle. Inoticed many people gathered about the 
town scales, as yoke after yoke marched on. The 
owners appeared pleased; the Je, wa of the 
by-standers was improved. I do not know a more 
profitable attachment of Agricultural Shows, than 
this. Platform scales are the levelers of cattle 
society, as common sense is of human. There is 
no disputing their justice. There is no appeal 
from their decision. The extravagant boasting 
of the owners of mammoth stock is checked ; the 
feeble hopes of the timid are raised. A few spec- 
imens of cows, colts, pigs and poultry completed 
the stock list. One venerable porker had four- 
teen of her children (out of a litter of nineteen) 
present, all fat, fair and forty pounds in weight. 

The Hall next attracted my attention. Here 
was a good collection of vegetables, fruit, butter, 
bed-quilts, household goods, fancy work and pic- 
tures. Among the hous¢hold manufactures were 
two pairs men’s stockings, knit by an old lady 
over ninety-five years old. They looked very ser- 
vicable and comfortable. Is it not strange that 





these homely but useful articles should receive 
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so little attention, from the present generation of 
feminines? There are probably twenty*embroid- 
ered skirts and collars exhibited to one pair of 
stockings. We need to reform, as well as retrench. 
Ornament can never take the place of use, much 
less with safety precede it. 

At 2 P.M. I listened to an address from M. 
B. Whitney, Esq., in the old Congregational 
church. His subject was, “The progress and de- 
mands of Agriculture.” He traced the progress 
of this art, from Eden to Massachusetts, and 
from the days of Adam, down to that of the Fow- 
lers and Taylors, of fat cattle notoriety in West- 
field. . He affirmed agriculture to be the pioneer 
of civilization, and the farmer to be the equal of 
any class in the world. He ridiculed the idea 
that there was any “dignity in labor.” Mind dig- 
nifies labor. Physical strength, said he, is not 
the only requisite of a farmer. Agriculture can 
make no progress without science. Agricultural 
schools are as neccessary for girls as boys. Be- 
cause there are no fixed rules in farming, rigid, 
systematic experiment should be the basis of all 
advice. Few farmers can tell the cost of raising 
stock, grain, &c. Such ignorance would bankrupt 
any other profession in the world, and yet far- 
mers are little harmed by the present financial 
storm. 

In concluding, he exhorted the farmers to rise 
to higher efforts, and to awake to their rights and 
duties. The whole address was replete with pas- 
sages of beauty and sound common sense. It was 
well delivered, and listened to, and the youthful 
orator must have won golden opinions from most 
of his audience. We came away, with a higher 
regard for the farmer’s vocation, and an inward 
resolve todo something for the great cause of 
agriculture. J. N. Baca, 

West Springfield, Nov. 14, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG COLTS. 


Mr. EprtTor :—I have not raised a great many 
colts, but think I know how they should be man- 
ed, while young and growing. I will say to 

. Gray, of Brattleboro’, Vt., that if I had a 

oolt one year old that bid fair to make a horse 

worth one, two or five hundred dollars, I would 

give him a stable at night ten feet square, by 
mself, keep it well littered with sawdust, fine 
shavings or straw. I would not have him stand 
on anything wet, and would feed him all the hay, 

Je good clean hay,) that he would eat, and feed 

‘him something besides every day; say carrots 
cut up fine, with a little Indian meal mixed with 
them, or a quart or two of oats, well soaked. If 
earrots are not at hand, potatoes will do. If I 
intended to keep him for my own use, I would 
teach him to eat almost everything, such as sour 
milk, good hog swill aud pumpkins. I would 
not break him to do all these; but I would teach 
him, caress him, make him think, if possible, 
that I was his best friend. 

Colts want exercise, and should have a warm 
yard to run in all the pleasant days, but not in 
the mud, or with horned cattle. A blanket is sel- 
dom necessary. 

Mr. Gray inquires: “when should he be broke ?” 
I say never, never! Teach him as much as you 





can, but don’t break him! that is all out of fash- 
ion. Teach him to do as you tell him, to come 
and go at your will; make a particular friend of 
him, and you may use him at any age you please, 
but be careful not to use him hard or badly. Cat- 
tle may be used at the age of two years, as well as 
boys atseven or eight ; and when he is two, three or 
four years old, afew on before you wish to use him, 
put on the hames, put him in the thills, and let him 
stand several hours; stay by him, fondle him all 
over, lead him about and call him some name. 
Do this for a few days, and the first time you 
hitch him to a buggy, he will go as you tell him. 
When he will go well before a carriage, then put 
on the martingales, and a check, if he does not 
carry his head to please; by degress draw his 
head as you wish to have him carry it, and ina 
short time it will become a habit that can easily 
be retained. The time was, and is now, in some 
laces, when every one thought a colt must be 
Pitted ; that is, put a great strong bit in his mouth, 
and draw his head into the breast, and have him 
throw himself down, while a cart whip was lace- 
rating his sides, all of which is just the thing to 
spoil a colt. I say never bit or break a colt, nor 
burn the hampers. G. Vv. 
Plainfield, Mass., 1857. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


My Dear Brown:—From Lucerne, where 
you last had accounts of me, we went by rail 
and diligence to Berne, about one hundred miles. 
Berne is said to mean bear, in some language or 
other, anda bear forms the armorial bearings, 
(excuse the pun, unperceived until the word was 
written,) of the city; and to keep up the idea, six 
live bears are kept at the city’s expense in a stone 
den, built at considerable cost outside the gates, 
and figures of bears, carved in wood, formed in 
plaster and cast in iron, abound in all the shops. 
At one of the numerous fountains which embel- 
lish the city, a huge iron bear reposes at each 
corner, and as I passed in the morning, some lit- 
tle girls were amusing themselves by washing the 
bears’ feet. The town clock is reckoned a great 
curiosity. We went to see it strike, and saw the 
figures of bears which decorate it, wag their 
heads. There is also a figure of a King, who 
opens his mouth, and a cock that crows when the 
clock strikes twelve. 

The city is built in a manner quite peculiar, the 
sidewalks being under arches, the houses project- 
ing overhead, so that you may go over the whole 
city in any weather unexposed to rain or sun, ex- 
cept in crossing the streets. Seeing a notice of 
an “Exposition of Industry,” we embraced the 
opportunity to see something of the mechanical 
skill of the Swiss. We found the exhibition ar- 
ranged with much taste, and of a character to do 
credit toany country. There were iron castings 
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equal to the best I have ever seen, wood carving 
superior to any that can be shown in any other 
country, I presume, a loom in operation weaving 
beautiful figured ribbons, silks in all stages, from 
the cocoon to the finished fabric of most beauti- 
ful quality, linen and woolen cloths of all deserip- 
tions, and a thousand miscellaneous articles such 
as we find in our own exhibitions. I remember 
especially fire-arms of various patterns and elabo- 
rate finish ; the Swiss, by the way, claiming to be 
the best rifle shots in the world. 

A contrivance for a self-opening and self-clos- 
ing door we thought worthy of the cutest Yan- 
kee invention. You walk towards the door, and 
before you can touch the handle, the door parts 
in the middle, and moves noiselessly back into 
the wall, and when you have passed through, closes 
as quietly behind you. It is arranged so that 
your weight on a platform overcomes a counter- 
poise which keeps the door closed. The agricul- 
tural implements are of a heavy and clumsy make, 
but.not more so than those in use in England. 

From Berne we went by diligence to Thun, 
about three hours’ ride through a country thor- 
oughly Swiss. The houses have the widely pro- 
jecting roof, sometimes extending twelve feet be- 
yond the eaves, and many good two-story houses 
have the barn under the same roof, and in some 
instances I notice two good houses and a large 
barn, all under one large roof. The barn is usual- 
ly finished with lattice-work, so that you can see 
the hay, and the roofs are covered with tiles or 
thatch. The sides of the houses are covered 
often with shingles cut in semi-circles at the ex- 
posed end, which gives a very tasteful finish. 

Great attention seems to be given by the Swiss 
to their manure heaps. Close by every farm 
house is a large square heap of manure, compos- 
ed of whatever can be collected about the prem- 
ises, and carefully laid up with straw like a cider- 
mill cheese. Whether these people have the or- 
dinary sense of smell I do not know. At least I 
am sure they have not a very strong sense of pro- 
priety, whatever may be their appreciation of 
convenience; for this mixture of men, women and 
cattle under the same roof, with fortifications, 
strong ones, too, of manure heaps at the door, 
does not indicate great refinement. 

In the summer many of the cows are taken on 
to the mountains to graze, and you may see, 
perched up almost to the clouds, small houses 
occupied by the butter and cheese makers in their 
season. The grass seems to grow to the very 
tops of the mountains here, and fields of grain 
are seen on hill-sides so steep, that it looks from 
below as if a man could not stand a moment on the 
declivity. Some of the highways are planted with 
trees and unfenced, while others are fenced with 
living hedges. We next stopped, after a steam- 


boat sail of an hour, at Interlachen, a sort of 
nest between the snow-capped hills, where many 
English and American families spend their sum- 
mers. We took a carriage here next morning 
and visited Lauterbrunnen and the Staubbach 
Falls, or Cascade of Dust, a very small stream 
which falls some nine hundred feet over a preci- 
pice, a sort of perpendicular mountain side. The 
effect is very fine, the water being divided by the 
fall into fine white spray, although the stream is 
very small, not larger apparently than might run 
through a nine inch ring. However, Americans 
must bear in mind in their travels, that water 
power is not so abundant abroad as at home, and 
if Niagaras do not roar, and Ontarios and Supe- 
riors do not roll in these little countries, we must 
be satisfied if they make the best use of their 
means. The common houses in this part o. 
Switzerland are built ina very singular style. 
They are constructed of squared -timber, say six 
inches by ten, laid up like a log house, the walls 
being solid and the timber halved where it cross- 
es at the corners. The timber is worked smooth 
and even, presenting a good surface, and the 
ends are left long towards the eaves and cut into 
large brackets in very pretty style, to support the 
roof. Over the principal door, across the whole 
front, are usually carved, in wood, inscriptions in 
large letters, occupying two or more lines. Our 
guide interpreted some of them, and we found 
they usually expressed the name of the owner 
and of the builder, with the date of erection, and 
an invocation of God’s blessing on the house. 
Sometimes a short text of Scripture is added. 
Similar inscriptions I observed on some pieces of 
valuable furniture, in the form of a proverb, or 
the like. From Interlachen we took post horses 
and a guide to Kandersteg, seven hours, nobody 
here having any idea of miles. We passed round 
Lake Thun on a very picturesque road, between 
mountain and lake, and stopped at an inn to rest 
our horses. The driver went into the house and 
brought out a large loaf of wheat bread, nearly 
as large as a water-pail, and cutting it open, gave 
each of his horses half. I cut a slice off of one 
horse’s share, and ate it, and found it the 
same that was furnished us. At Frutigen we 
stopped an hour. In front of the inn are a foun- 
tain and several troughs, in a public square. Here 
the women were at work ; some washing clothes, 
others preparing vegetables for cooking. One 
sensible girl brought out a basket of potatoes, 
and set them under a spout and washed them 
with a broom. On our way we saw women car- 
rying liquid manure strapped on to their backs, 
and applying it to cabbages, and others moving 
solid manure in the same way. Our guide says 
that a man’s wages here is only about ten cents a 





day at farm labor, but I am not willing to endorse 
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the statement. There is, however, every indica-| Iam now erg | from the village of Irvington, 
in Essex county, New Jersey. e soil of this 


tion of poverty. Beggars beset us at every step. 
Boys and girls, and even women, follow the car- 
riage at every hill, holding out their hands and 
begging piteously, seeming to be thankful for any 
small coin. 

I know not whether I have before spoken of 
the goitre, a horrible swelling of the glands of 
the neck, which seems to affect a large proportion 
of the people. It is a dreadful deformity, and I 
am told sometimes produces death by pressure on 
the organs of respiration. 

After a glorious ride till nine in the evening, 
we arrived at Kendersteg, through magnificent 
mountain passes, and are now in the wildest place, 
I think, in all wild Switzerland ; and here for the 
Sabbath day we propose to rest, preparatary to 
crossing the mountain pass. And with best 
wishes for you and yours, farewell. 

Yours, &c., Henry, F. FRENcH. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Epiror :—Having a little space for writ- 
ing, I thought to put a few ideas on paper and 
send them to you. 

I left my home in the south part of Massachu- 
setts on the 23d inst., via Fall River and New 
York, and arrived in New Jersey on the evening 
of the 24th. The sail from Fall River was inter- 
ae by a thunder-storm, and a “right smart 
gale of wind,” as an Ohio Dutchman would call 
it, The “Bay State” had to tie up at a Rhode 
Island wharf, until the roughest of the weather’s 
sneezing was over. 
swelling and roaring, like Jordan and the lions. 
However, the Bay State is a pretty safe State, 
and our morning arrival at New York happened 
at 12 M. 

Visiting some of the agricultural warehouses 
-n Gotham, one cannot fail to observe the differ- 
ence between them and agricultural warehouses 
in Boston. . 

In New York, the sales of fertilizers far out- 
strip the Boston trade. This suggests a thought. 
If, as is generally admitted, the soils of New 
York and New Jersey are so far superior to those 
of the New England States, without the aid of 
extra fertilizers, why should not the Boston trade 
show a greater record of sales, if the farmers of 
New England seek to supply the deficiencies of 
New England soils? The farmers and garden- 
ers of New York and New Jersey find it to their 
profit to procure vast quantities of plaster, phos- 
phate of lime, poudrette, &c., &c., bor their soils, 
and then send their fruits and vegetables to sup- 
ply our New England cities, at so cheap a rate as 
to press upon our New England producers. Are 
not the New England soils worth improving ? 
Certainly, we must say, they are. And much of 
the soil of New England, now condemned as 
hopelessly sterile, is as good, naturally, as soils 
here, from which farmers and gardeners are mak- 
ing great profits by the sale of fruits, vegetables, 
and products of the dairy. 


Then the sea had no little’ 





vicinity is very peculiar. e subsoil has the 
redness of madder. Its adhesiveness ina rainy 
time shows the presence of alumina. There are 
similar lands in some parts of Bristol county, in 
Massachusetts. South of the village of Assonet, 
there are lots which receive the name of “red 
ground,” and which present similar natural 
characteristics to much of the soil in this 
weer Yet one acre here is made to produce 
more than twenty or even fifty acres there. At 
the same time, these improved lands give a profit 
to the owners and cultivators, and a large profit, 
while they sell their products at a Sent Teak 
figure than they will at any time command in 
the eastern markets. Much land in this vicinity, 
now used for farming purposes, is under so high 
a state of culture as to claim two or perhaps three 
undred dollars per acre. While writing the 
last two sentences, two gentlemen have been dis- 
cussing the value of a small tract of land, onl 
used for —— in this neighborhood, for whic’ 
the price of not less than $400 per acre is named. 

A very different system of cultivation, and o. 
soil improvement, has been pursued here, than 
ever obtained much favor in New England. 

Mechanic arts have unquestionably received 
greater attention with the many, in the New 
England States, than here. 

The agricultural implements, in the New York 
warehouses, are, as a whole, more coarse and 
clumsy than those made in Boston. They are 
also less substantial, and sell at a lower figure. 

I would trace out these peculiarities some far- 
ther, but think I have “spun this yarn” long 
enough. So perhaps I will write you again from 
these regions, “in a few days.” 


Yours, very truly, c. 





DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY.—We hear of the 
case of a gentleman of this city who was appoint- 
ed trustee of the estate of a deceased person, and 
guardian of some minors, and who thinking safe- 
ty should be mainly consulted in the investment 
of the funds thus committed to him, sold off the 
stocks of various corporations belonging to the 
estate, and invested the proceeds in State and 
city securities where he was sure of six per cent. 
interest. The appraised value of this property 
was about $150,000 two years ago. The difference 
to-day between the market value of the stocks 
sold and the securities now held by the party, is 
no less than forty thousand dollars. 

It is reported in financial circles that the per- 
sonal estate of an opulent merchant who died in 
Boston less than four years ago, valued in 1854 
at $1,800,000, and consisting mainly of railway 
shares and bonds, has shrunk so much during 
the two past years, that the depreciation is more 
than a million of dollars. 

It is reported that the manufacturing stocks 
owned by a single family have depreciated more 
than a million dollars in value within two years, 
The personal property of many individuals has 
faded away during the present year “like dissolv- 
ing views,” and the surprise a chan 
is similar in many respects to that which usu 
attends those novel exhibitions.— Transcript. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ON THE REALITY OF THE SCIENCE OF 
MEDICINE. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 


Moliere wrote a comedy for the purpose of ex- 
posing the blunders of physicians, and the ab- 
surdity of some of their pretensions; but his 
comedy is no less severe upon the follies of pa- 
tients than upon pedantry of practitioners. Some 
of his pleasantries are extremely amusing. “What 
do you intend, (says a female neighbor to a fath- 
er,) sir, by having four doctors to your daughter ? 
Is not one manslayer enough for one person ?” 
Dr. Sanarelle answers, “Be silent, miss, four 
opinions are better than one, any day.” 

Lisette—Then you will not let the poor child 
die in peace, but must needs let the doctors 
worry her to death ? 

Doctor—Do you think these gentlemen will 
really put her to death ? 

Lisette—No doubt at all of that. The other 
day a friend of mine, by the best reasoning in 
the world, proved to me how a person of her ac- 

uaintance, who was thought to have died of a 
ever, died, on the contrary, of four doctors and 
two apothecaries. 

Dr. Sanarelle—Hush! you will offend the gen- 
tlemen in attendance. 

Lisette—Well, listen to me, sir. Our cat has 
just recovered from a fall she had from the top 
of the house into the street below. For three 
days she ate nothing, and all that time she could 
not stir a paw; but luckily for her, there are no 
cat-doctors here. If there ‘had been, they. would 
have bled and medicined her life out to a cer- 
tainty.” 

The tables seemed to have been turned, since 
the time of Moliere; for at the present day those 
persons swallow the most medicine who doctor 
themselves without consulting a physician. This 
is proved by the well known fact that the quan- 
tity of medicine which is sold from the apotheca- 
ries’ shops to supply the demands occasioned by 
the recipes of physicians, is not one-tenth part so 
great as that which is sold in the form of patent 
nostrums. A careful study of the history of 
medicine, notwithstanding all the pleasantries 
which have been uttered at its expense, would 
convince any intelligent person that the theory 
and practice of medicine is a true science, having 
its foundation in nature. It would likewise con- 
vince them that there is no more uncertainty in 
its results, than in the results of any other 
branch of human knowledge, if we except the 
mathematics and what are called the exact 
sciences. 

_ The theory and practice of medicine very close- 
ly resembles the science of agriculture, in the 
practice of which, an experiment that has suc- 
ceeded nineteen times consecutively, will perhaps 
fail on the twentieth trial. We may ap ly lime or 
any other specified material, successfully to nine- 
teen different soils, with manifest advantage. 
When so. in the twentieth case, the soil is 
injured by it, and rendered unproductive, because 
its hidden ingredients were such as to require a 
fertilizer of a different character. The science 





with all the light afforded us by chemistry, there 
is always some degree of uncertainty in the re- 
sults of chemical applications to the soil. In the 
application of guano to.the soil there is some 
danger of injuring the crop, because a great deal 
of experience and judgment is necessary to de- 
termine the precise quantity andthe precise man- 
ner in which it should be applied. 

A still greater amount of judgment, learning 
and experience is required for prescribing med- 
icines successfully for different constitutions. 
Everything that is necessary to be done cannot 
be laid down in books, but must be left to the 
judgment of the physician. Consider then the 
importance of selecting one who has had the ad- 
vantages of a complete education, to make amends 
for any natural deficiency of judgment which 
every man -is liable to possess. It is evident 
from these circumstances, that a more compre- 
hensive intellect is required for the successful 
practice of medicine, than for the attainment of 
distinction in the exact sciences. In chemistry 
it has been ascertained with perfect precision, 
how much of a certain kind of acid would be re- 
quired to neutralize a given quantity of a certain 
alkali; but no rule of medicine could decide 
how much opium would be required to alleviate 
a spasm. This must in all cases be determin- 
ed by the judgment of the physician. The 
chemist can proceed in all his operations by 
rule; the physician, though guided by certain 
laws, must prescribe, not by rule, but by 
judgment. It is this circumstance that caus- 
es so many people to doubt the reality of the 
whole medical science, We might for the same 
reasons deny the reality of the science of navi- 
gation. The best navigator in the world might 
by some accident, or by some error of calculation, 
run his vessel ashore and dash her to pieces upon 
the.rocks, while at the same time and place an 
inferior navigator had carried his vessel into har- 


bor. Should we on this account ever afterwards 
employ ignorant navigators to pilot our vessels? 
If we di 


so, we should follow the oriee on of 
those who, having witnessed certain mistakes in 
the practice of educated 22 aren resolve ever 
afterwards when they are sick, to place themselves 
in the hands of a quack. 

Chemistry, to return to our parallel, can meas- 
ure the exact amount of oxygen that must com- 
bine with a certain amount of hydrogen, to pro- 
duce water. Indeed, nearly all its operations are 
certain and exact. A person, therefore, with a 
good memory, though possessed of an inferior 
share of judgment and comparison, might be a 
good chemist. If fever was the effect of an acid, 
and this acid could be measured, the physician 
might cure his patient, on chemical principles, by 
rescribing a definite portion of alkali. But the 

iseases of the human system cannot be managed 
by a simple rule ; and on account of the different 
aspects they assume, under different circum- 
stances, every remedy is uncertain. The phy- 
sician must watch its effects, and modify his 
prescriptions according to certain changes in the 
aspect of the disease. 
ence we may account for the remark of Dr. 


? 





of chemistry enables us to analyze a soil, and to 
determine by this analysis what kind of substan- 
ces it requires to render it productive. Still, 


Gregory, a celebrated English physician, that 
|“nine-tenths of the practice of medicine consists 
,of guess-work.” Another celebrated man left 
ithe practice of physic, giving as a reason for his 
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conduct, that he was tired of guessing. But it 
is this very circumstance that elevates the science 
of medicine above the exact sciences, because it 
requires the highest exercise of the human intel- 
lect, while the exact sciences can be attained by a 
dunce who has a good technical memory. There 
is such a thing as enlightened “guess-work,” 
which may be defined, lhe exercise of the judgment 
in applying certain rules to uncertain cases. The 
navigator is obliged to use a great deal of this 

ess-work ; yet there can be no doubt that an 
intelligent and well educated navigator, with the 
aid of science, the compass and the barome- 
ter, would in the majority of cases guess more 
accurately than one who was ill educated and 
without these aids. 

The effects of a stimulant or narcotic, or any 
other medicine, vary according to the suscepti- 
bility of the patient to its influence. A frequent 
and constant use of opium, of ardent spirits or 
cayenne pepper, may so harden one to their ef- 
fects, as to enable one who is accustomed to the 
use of them to bear a dose without any appar- 
ent effect, which would destroy the life of anoth- 
er person. “This principle, (says Dr. Paris,) may 
be illustrated in a clear and forcible manner, by 
the different sensations which the same tempera- 
ture will produce under different circumstances. 
In the road over the Andes, at about half way 
between the foot and the summit of the moun- 
tain, there is a cottage, at which the ascending 
and descending travellers meet. The former, 
who have just quitted the sultry valleys at the 
base, are so relaxed, that the sudden diminution 
of temperature produces in them the feeling of 
intense cold; while those who have just left the 
frozen summits of the mountain, are overcome 
with the sensation of extreme heat. 

“But we need not climb the Andes for an il- 
lustration. If we plunge one hand into a basin 
of hot water and the other into one of cold 
water, and then mix the contents of each vessel, 
and replace both hands into the mixture, we 
should experience the sensation of heat and cold, 
at the same time by the same fluid.” 

The hand which had been in the hot water 
will feel cold, and that which had been in the 
cold water will feel warm. The physician is ob- 
liged to take all such circumstances into his cal- 
culation before he prescribes for his patient; a 
little false information given him by the attend- 
ants may lead to consequences which would be 
attributed to an error of judgment on the part of 
the physician. The public is not generally aware 
how frequently the reputation of a physician suf- 
fers, on account of the ignorance, carelessness 
or stupidity of the attendants of the patient. 

Our common aliments may in certain states of 
the constitution act upon one as powerful stimu- 
lants. In an old volume of Medical Reports is 
recorded the case of a miner, who after remain- 
ing eight days without food, was killed by being 
_ on a warm bed and fed on chicken broth. 

ere is no end to the influences to which we are 
constantly exposed, that serve to increase or di- 
minish our susceptibility to the operation of med- 
icines. All these circumstances involve the prac- 
tice of physic in so much. uncertainty, that the 
best intellect must be entirely devoted to the 
study and practice of it, to insure success. Vol- 
taire, who excelled almost all men in the sagacity 


of his observations, remarked that “those men 

who are occupied in the restoration of health to. 
other men, are, when honest, above all the great 

of the earth. They even partake of divinity. No 

man is more estimable than a physician, who 

having studied nature from his youth, knows the 

properties of the human system, the diseases that 

assail it, the remedies that will benefit or heal it, 

who exercises his art with caution, and pays equal 

attention to the rich and the poor.” 





WILLARD’S PATENT SEED PLANTER. 


This machine, the invention of Hosea Willard, 
Esq., of Vergennes, Vt., and for which letters 
patent were granted Oct. 6, 1857, is for planting 
all kinds of grain in drills or hills, covering and 
compressing at the same time. The grain is 
placed in the two cylinder holders, DD. These 
holders are made to revolve by means of the 
wheel E. In the inside of each holder is a reel, 
as seen in fig. 2, which is made to revolve in the 
opposite’ direction from the motion of the hold- 
ers. Each holder is divided into two apartments, 
one to contain the grain, and the other to contain 
plaster or any other kind of fertilizer. The ma- 
chine can be regulated to drop any given number 
of seeds, or amount of the fertilizer, into each 
hill, and to make the drills any distance apart 
that may be desired. The grain is covered by 
the shoe, as seen in fig. 3, and the drills com- 
pressed by the rollers, H H. It will be perceived 
that the coverer is so constructed as to render it 
impossible for large lumps or stones to get upon 
the grain. The position of the coverer can be 
regulated so as to make the drills as much below 
the surface, and to cover as deep or shallow, as 
may be desired. The dropping of the seed info 
each hill being directly in sight of the driver, it 
is impossible for any hill to escape being seeded 
without being observed by him, which is an ad- 
vantage over all other machines. The chain, I, is 
to mark out a track to guide the driver, thus ena- 
bling him to make the drills all of the same dis- 
tance apart. As will be seen the machine plants 
two rows at a time, and as much during a given 
time as a horse can walk over, from 15 to 25 
acres per day. 

The machine is now on exhibition at the Crys- 
tal Palace, and commands the attention of agri- 
culturists in all sections of the country. It is 
examined by thousands every day. 

The above Planter is manufactured by the Pa- 
tentee, at Vergennes, Vt. Price of Planter, $30, 
Weight of machine, 230 pounds. County and 
State rights for sale at prices which will enable 
purchasers to realize very large profits. Apply 
to HosEA WILLARD, Patentee, Vergennes, Vt. 





, te In Rockville, Ct., 1300 frogs have been 





found in a spring only four feet in diameter. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WINTERING BEES. 


For the benefit of those readers of the Farmer 
who may not be acquainted with my method of 
wintering bees, I will give a few directions. First, 
be sure that you start with none but first-rate 
stock. With most bee-keepers, success in winter 
depends alone on this point, as they often neg- 
lect their bees from fall till spring, and therefore 
they derive no benefit from any care that the 
might béstow. The requisites of agood stoc 
are, first, a strong family ; second, sufficient stores ; 
third, freedom from disease of the brood. Ex- 
amine the hives on the first really cool Spry ~ 
The best stocks will show bees in nearly all the 
spaces between the combs ; very weak ones, only 
between two or three. The best families cannot 
be readily frozen to death, but weak ones may, 
and often are. Strong stocks are often smother- 
ed by an injudicious endeavor to protect them 
from the cold. In fact, such can hardly be lost in 
any other way. 

'o winter Ries in the open air, choose a place 
where the sun can strike the hive, at least part 
of the day. Ventilate, by raising the hive just 
enough to let the bees pass, but not the mice. 
There should also be a hole in the side of the 
hive, to guard any chance of its getting closed 
around the bottom. There should also be sever- 
al holes through the top of the hive, and an emp- 
ty cap set over it; much of the moisture arising 
from the bees will pass up into the cap, and pre- 
vent mouldy combs. Should the weather be 


yon immediately after a new light snow has 


allen, the bees may generally be kept in the hive 

by shading with a board set before it. If the air 
is sufficiently warm to melt snow that is old and 
crusted, or even soften it, there is no risk in let- 
ting them fly, they will rise as readily from, the 
snow as the ground. There will be some few that 
are unable to fly, and will get down in either 
case; the difference is only in appearance; when 
on the snow, every one can be seen readily ; when 
on the ground, it requires close observation. At 
any rate, it would be safer to lose half of them 
on the snow or ground, than to close the hive 
longer than a few hours at once during winter. 


WINTERING IN THE HOUSE. 


If a large number of stocks are to be wintered, 
second and third rate ones can often be carried 
safely through, that in the open air would be a 
perfect failure. There can be fifty or more packed 
in a room ten feet square, the combined warmth 

robably keeping the temperature above the freez- 
ing point at all times. The room should be per- 
Sectly dark, and if close, a passage for admitting 
air at the bottom, and another at the top for 
its exit, should be made, say two inches square, 
and so constructed as to exclude the light. A 
dark, warm, dry cellar, will answer equally well, 
without the passage for air, unless the bottom is 
clay or cement. . 

To get rid of the moisture that is constantly 
generated, the hives should be turned bottom up- 
ward upon shelves with blocks under to raise 
them an inch from the shelf, the holes in the top 
being left open to allow free circulation of air. 
By having several tiers of shelves one above 
another, a great many may be packed in one 





room, I have frequently put in two hundred 
stocks, on three tiers of - Fah in a room twelve 
by eighteen feet. A large number in a room is 
much better than a small one, on account of the 
additional warmth generated ; and, if aroom can- 
not be kept uniformly warm by the number of 
stocks, or by other means, leaving them out doors 
is preferable. To avoid keeping them in the 
house longer than necessary, it is well to let them 
have the advantage of all the pleasant weather 
likely to occur before housing. Put them in on 
the first really severe weather; the first snow 
storm, or, when sure that winter has commenced. 
Let them be disturbed as little as possible. Occa- 
sionally looking to them, to see that all is right, 
will not materially — them. They may be 
put out the last of March, or first of April; 
choose the middle of a fair day, when the air is 
warm, no matter about the snow being gone, if 
it has only lain long enough to have a crust. A 
dozen or fifteen put out at atime, and in two 
heurs as many more, is better than all at once. 

This method of wintering bees is not merel 
theoretical, but the result of many year’s experi- 
ence. With the exception of two, over five hun- 
dred stocks were carried safely through the past 
winter, under this management. I find there is. 
generally much reluctance to turning the hive 
over, and nothing to confine the bees. I have 
had letters of inquiry for additional assurance 
that I meant what I said. When this«method is 
fully tested, I am persuaded it will be preferred 
to any other. M. Quinsy, 

‘ Author of Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. 

St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





SUB-SOIL MAPS. 


From the following, which we. clip from the 
Country Gentleman, it will be seen that the French 
Government has employed a Mr. Duman, of 
Paris, to construct maps exhibiting the character 
of the sub-soil of the whole of France, to be ac- 
companied with others of the geographical and 
geological features of the country. It is due to 
a citizen of Maryland, who for many years, and 
entirely at his own cost, has most industriously 
pursued the investigation of the qualities of the 
soil and sub-soil, to claim for him the credit of a 
method to which the French government attach- 
es so much importance. Professor Baer, of Car- 
roll Co., some fifteen years ago lectured before the - 
Legislature of Maryland, with maps various! 
colored, to show the variations in the sub-soil, 
and has since been pursuing and perfecting his 

lans, and has now on hand a considerable col- 
ection of such maps, handsomely executed, and 
showing to the eye at a glance the character and 
variation of sub-soils, which have been the sub- 
jects of his investigations, as well as the remark- 
able effect upon the growth of plants of a sub- 
soil containing noxious elements underlying a ge- 
nial surface soil. Professor Baer pursues the 
same method in teaching Chemistry, loving large 
maps on which are displayed for instance the 
whole number of bases and acids, and the pro- 
portion in which they combine and their degrees 
of affinity indicated in such a way that the learn- 
er. gets the lesson with remarkable facility. 


Sup-soi. Maps.—We see it stated that Mr. 
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Duman, of Paris, has recently constructed, by or- 
der of government, a map exhibiting the nature 
and character of the sub-soil for the whole of 
France. It is designed to be used with, and to 
. accompany another map descriptive of =o 

aphical and geological features of the surface. 
fhe one exhibits with. the greatest accuracy, all 
information pertaining to the surface, while the 
other reveals what lies immediately below the 
surface, thus affordiug indications of great value 
to the agriculturist, and to those searching for 
minerals or building materials. Similar maps for 
this country would be of the greatest importance 
to all who are in any way connected with the 
soil.— American Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHITEWASHING TREES. 


A communication with the aforesaid heading, 
from Peekskill, N. Y., was published in the N. £. 
Farmer of September, with the signature, “C. A. 
L.,” taking exceptions to the editor’s views on 
that subject. “Remarks” were added to the com- 
munication, stating that “our views are not ma- 
terially changed by the statements of our corres- 
pondent.” The same number contains an article 
with the heading, “Never Whitewash Trees.” 
To this “C. A. L.,” of “Berkshire,” replies in the 
N. E. Farmer, (weekly,) of the 24th of October, 
with no slight exhibition of arrogance and con- 
ceit, the usual style of defence of such as feel 
conscious of having a bad cause to defend, seem- 
ing to forget, that stale witticisms, and personal- 
ities are poor substitutes for science, or anatomi- 
cal and physiological facts. 

Before proceeding to notice his misrepresenta- 
tions of yourself, Mr. Editor,—for we both alike 
come under his censure and condemnation,—I 
desire to call attention to some of his statements 
made in the communications referred to : 

“C. A. L.,”” September. “C, A. L.,” October 24. 

**You [alluding to the edi-] ‘Both vegetable and animal 


tor] compare the bark of a tree | bodies are subject to disease, as 
to the skin of an animal, and say | well as to the attacks of para- 


jthird, and omits the fourth. 


that ‘their functions are analo- 
gous.’ I acknowledge the an- 
alogy in one respect, they are 
both on the outside of the indi- 
vidual (7?) and that is the only 


resemblance between them./jbe 


There is no office performed by 
the bark of a plant or tree which 
corresponds with that perform- 
ed by the skin of animals; at 
least no such function has ever 
been demonstrated to exist, and 
it would be very easy to ascer- 
tain if it absorbed carbonic acid, 
or gave off oxygen. * * * 
You speak of ‘filling the pores 
of the bark and thus effectually 
preventing the action of the at- 
mosphere, and arresting the in- 
ternal action also.’ Now, as 
the only function of the bark 
is protection, and to some as a 
deposit of fibrin, no such injury 
san possibly result from cover- 
ing the outside even with im- 
penetrable varnish.”’ 





sitic animals, and remedies and 
preventives or prophylactic 
measures are just as proper in 
the former, as in the latter case. 
Conceding the bark of trees to 

with as important 
vital i as the skin of 
man, analogy would lead us to 
the conclusion, that as local ap- 
plications are efficient remedies 
in the one, so also they would 
probably prove to be in the 
other. Sulphur, and lime and 
ere which are so destruc- 

ve to human parasites, are no 
less so than to vegetables ; [i. e. 
mercury is as sure to destro: 
‘human parasites’ as it is to 
kill vegetables] and the process 
of whii hing is no more un- 
natural or irrational than ap- 
plying sulphur or mercurial 
ointments to the epidermic coat 
of animals.”? [Not one whit 
more so; and that is enough to 
condemn whitewashing to eter- 
nal refutation. ] 


He says, “Your correspondent seems ignorant 
of the fact, that the ‘stomata’ or ‘pores’ of which 


he speaks, are found chiefly in the epidermic coat 
of the under surface of the leaves, and rarely 
found elsewhere.” Does he? The communica- 
tion referred to has the following language: Drs. 


Candolle and Hedwig, celebrated naturalists, de- 
monstrated, that “the moisture required by the 
plant for its nourishment is received through the 
ores of the bark, of the stem, the branches, the 
Fruit and the roots—no less than through the sto- 
mata of the leaves, and the open mouths of the 
spongioles.” So much for the charge of “igno- 
rance,” concerning “stomata” or “pores.” 

He next charges your correspondent with 
“garbling the language of Schleiden,” with refer- 
ence to the function of the epidermis. This 
learned German botanist, describing the — 
mis, says, “The cells of this layer are so y 
united that it may generally be stripped off the 
plant as a continuous membrane. It becomes 
clothed sooner or later with a layer of varying 
thickness, of a homogeneous substance, whic 
receives beside, a thin coating of wax or resin; 
thus the enveloping membrane becomes impene- 
trable by fluids, sn | even repels them, since water 
runs off it as from a greasy substance. In cer- 
tain places, however, [let the reader take partic- 
ular notice, ]} little orifices are left between the cells 
leading into the interior of the plant. 

“In these orifices usually lie two crescent-s 
cells, having their concave sides applied together, 
so as to leave a slit open between en. but other- 
wise closing up the orifice. These slits, through 
which the plant communicates with the atmosphere, 
and expires gases and watery vapor, are opened 
wider, or contracted,as may be required. e or- 
ifices with crescentic cells are called stomatés, and 
the whole layer in which they occur is the pene 
mis of the plant.” (Pl. 1, Fig. 12.) See Poetry 
of the Vegetable World, Edited by Alphonso 
Wood, author of the “Class-Book of Botany ;” 
—from the London edition, translated by A. 
Henfrey, F. L. S.—pp. 60-1. 

As will be seen by comparison, “CO. A. L.” 

uotes from a paragraph marked by four periods. 

e copies the first, omits the second, copies the 
The p h is 
given entire above, in order that the reader may 
have the words of Schleiden on this subject, en- . 
tire, as given by the translator, and settle the 
question as to the “guilt of garbling.” “This 
writer,” says “C. A. L.,” meaning Schleiden, “rep- 
resents the function of the stomata to be, to 
evaporate the superfluous water absorbed by the 
spongioles.” Indeed! How does it thus appear ? 
The word spongiole is not mentioned by 8. in 
connection with the function of the epidermis. 
And moreover, he admits here, what, in another 
part of his communication as quoted, he wy 
“Your correspondent seems ignorant that the 
‘stomata’ or ‘pores,’ of which he speaks, are 

ound chiefly in the epidermic coat of the under 
surface of the leaves, and are rarely found else- 
where.” Notwithstanding the charge of this 
“seeming ignorance,” before finishing the para- 
graph, he quotes 8. to prove that the functions 
of the epidermis is performed through stomata. 

“Stomata,” says a French botanist, “exist in a 
more or less distinct manner in all the foliaceous 
surfaces of vascular plants—viz.: in the leaves, 

9 so called, in the stipules, in the green 
ark, in the calyx and pericarps which are not 
fleshy.” In summing up on this subject, the 
aforesaid writer says,—“Ist, that the custo 
use of the stomata is for perspiring water, whi 





must be distinguished from simple evaporation ; 
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2nd, that it is not 44 Epes that they may also 
serve, in some cases, for absorption; 3d, that it 
ig-equally possible that they wbsorb water during 
the night.” 

Prof. Gray says, “Stomata or breathing-pores 
are orifices connected with a peculiar structure 
in the epidermis of leaves, and other green parts.” 
“Through these,” he remarks, “the vapor of wa- 
ter and air can freely escape, or enter, as the case 
may be. The apple tree leaf, where they are un- 
der the average as to number, contains about 24,- 
000 stomata to the square inch of its lower sur- 
face.” 

“The experiment alluded to, of placing a dried, 
shrunk and shrivelied plant in water, and its 
imbibing moisture, proves nothing in regard to 
the vital function of the epidermis of the bark of 
trees,” says C. A. L. ; “itis a phenomenon of pure- 
ly physical endosmose.” Strange that so learned 
a physiologist should have adduced this as a case 
in point. That absorption, as well as exhalation, is 

rformed by the leaves [if by the stomata of the 
then why not of the bark ?] of plants, is 
known to every farmer who has observed the ef- 
ary of a heavy dew in reviving his wilted corn, 

ut few are so stupid as to imagine that this ef- 
fect has been produced by absorption from the 
stalks!” (??) The incongruities of this question 
are its best refutation. 

Endosmose, as defined by Webster, signifies 
“The transmission of gaseous matter or vapors 
through membranes or porous substances inward.” 
“Purely physical [not metaphysical !] endosmose 
is a phenomenon” that fully demonstrates and 
confirms the porosity of plants, according to C. 
A. L.’s own showing. So he confirms Drs. Can- 
dolle and Hedwig’s experiment by endeavoring 
to overthrow it. 

Hales, in his “Vegetable Staticks,” gives among 
his numerous experiments the following : 

“TI took a cylinder of birch, [‘impenetrable to 
the air,’ says C. A. L.] with the bark on, 16 inches 
long and inch diameter, covered both ends with 
cement ; also the old eyes where shoots had been 
cut off; and by the aid of the air-pump demon- 
strated that the air — through the bark. 
The same was proved true of other kinds of 
wood.” 

Dr. Grew, a botanist, observes that “the pores 
are so large in the trunks of plants, as in the 
better sort of thick walking canes, they are visi- 
ble to a good eye without a glass; but with a 
glass the cane seems as if it were stuck top-full 
of holes, with great pins, being so large as very 
well to resemble the pores of the skin in the end 
of the fingers and ball of the hand. In the leaves 
of pine they are likewise, through a glass, a ve 
elegant show, standing almost exactly in ran 
and file through the length of the leaves.” (Grew’s 
Anatomy of Plants, p. 127.) 

More authority bearing on the point under 
consideration, of the highest order, from Ger- 
many, France, and England, might be furnished, 
but what has been cited is deemed sufficient to 
establish the porous texture of the epidermis, or, 
to show that it has stomata. This, moreover, is 
admitted by “C. A. L.,” who, nevertheless, says in 
another place, “L. W.” must not expect me nor 
your readers to receive his ipse dixit as to the 
functions of the epidermis, unless supported by 





some acknowledged authority ; nor must he ex- 


vary escape by locating stomata or pores in the 
ark, ins of the leaves, and then applying to 
the former what is designed for the latter.” This 
— ” raya of no -, a8 the pe ser see 
referring to his article on page 438 of the 
toe: number of N. £. pL tl It was fe 
shown to be the doctrine of Drs. Candolle, Hed- 
wig and Schleiden. So it was not “a tyro’s” ip- 
se dizit, and may give further occasion to show 
that a “tyro” cannot overthrow it, though he tug 
never so hard; and, when by study he comes to 
know really, as much as he would receive credit 
for now, he will not attempt it, for such folly 
could only be equalled by offering his head for a 
battering-ram ; for facts serve as a more impene- 
trable wall of defence than any which encircled 
the besieged cities of olden time. 

“L. W. would admit ‘a little soap.’ What! 
close the ‘pores’ with this viscid substance, which 
it is far more likely to do, than whitewash; and 
then how unnatural to wash trees with soap and 
water, as if they were dirty babies or coal-heav- 
ers!” Is it the tendency of the application of ~ 
soap to “babies and coal-heavers” to stop the 
pores of the skin? If so, then it may havea 
similar effect upon the epidermis of trees when 
= L. W., by the way, did not recommend 
the use of soap. ° 

Having further demonstrated the function of 
the bark, it goes further to confirm your position, 
Mr. Editor, together with that of your corres- 
pondent, that orchardists should never whitewash 
their fruit trees. 

Your correspondent “L. W.,” on page 430 of 
N. E. Farmer, Vol. 9., remarked in the first 
paragraph, that, “The orchardist should ayoid all 
sorts of washes that leave a coating upon the 
bark, no matter what they are, nor what is claimed 
for them by charlatans or empirics.” In the 
last, he says, “Dr. Harris and Mr.J. Buel may, in 
former times, have recommended whitewashing, 
but it was with reference to destroying insects, 
without reflecting upon the injury done the trees, 
or, perhaps, if so, in view of two evils, choose the 
less.” In reply to these remarks, “C. A. L.” says, 
“I hold that it is not empiricism to advocate the 
utility of whitewashing trees; L. W. may call 
the late Mr. Downing, Judge Buel, Dr. Harris, 
Dr. Fitch, &c., ‘charlatans’ for favoring this prac- 
tice, but the reader will be at no great loss in de- 
termining who best deserves this title.” As the 

uestion from L. W. fully exonerates him from 
the charge of his accuser, he entirely concurs in 
the concluding remark, that the reader will be at 
no great loss in deciding who deserves, nor in 
discovering who really wears “the titles” for “by 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 

To check the increase of bark-lice, Dr. Harris 
enumerates the following remedies: birds, inter- 
nal parasites, minute ichneumon flies, whitewash, 
potash, or a pickle of salt and water. 

A. J. Downing says, “The best wash for the 
stems and branches of fruit trees, is made by dis- 


\solving two pounds of potash in two gallons of 


water. This is applied with a brush—one, and 
at most, two applications, will rid the stem of 
trees of the bark-louse, and render it smooth and 
glossy. It is far more efficacious than white- 


washing, as a preservative against the attacks of 
insects, while it promotes the growth of the tree, 
and adds to the natural, lively color of the bark.” 
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Saas for ma nV of whitewashing, 
which gives the trees a repulsive appearance, ve 
unlike that described by eae ps 

Dr. Fitch remarking on the remedies for bark- 
lice, says, “infusion of quassia, tobacco or soap- 
suds will destroy newly-hatched lice. These and 
strong lye, potash-water, whitewash, dry ashes, 
sulphur, and I know not how many more articles, 
have been recommended by different writers. The 
Michigan Farmer gives a favorable account of 
the effects of tar and linseed oil beat together 
and applied warm with a brush, before the buds 
begin to =e in the spring. The remedy of 
Esq. Kimball, of Kenosha, is probably one of the 
most efficacious, and convenient of any; he boils 
leaf tobacco in strong lye, till it is reduced to an 
impalpable pul then mixes it with soap, 
aa applies it with abrush.” Dr. Fitch does not 
seem to recommend whitewashing. 

These are some of the remedies for the de- 
struction of bark-lice, both natural, as birds and 
insects, and artificial as the various washes. Only 
one of these writers directly recommends white- 
washing. With all due deference to the opinion 
of the late Dr. Harris, the whitewashing of fruit 
trees is becoming unpopular, and will soon be 
reckoned among the things that were. This is a 
cheering indication—one, among others, tending 
to show that improvement is going forth in what 
pertains to both agriculture and horticulture. 

Before planting fruit trees, prepare the soil 
well by deep and thorough tillage—manure well, 
select good, healthful trees for transplanting— 
put lime into the soil,—but do not on the trees, 
—and with due care and attention, with the ap- 
plication of some simple, harmless wash, like 
peve water, your trees will grow, flourish and 

fruit in due time. L. W. 





MAKE THE MANURE. 


Now is the favorable time. The stock has 
done roaming in the pastures, is sheltered at 
night, and perhaps during the day, or is allowed, 
at most, only a part of the pleasant weather in 
the open yard. At any rate, it is so compact as 
to bring its droppings into a comparatively small 
space, where they can be easily collected and in- 
corporated with other matter. How it shall best 
be kept from waste is a question of importance. 

We cannot all have barn cellars just as we 
wish, nor all the materials we may like, to mingle 
with the fresh droppings. But much may be 
done to prevent waste when we have become ful- 
ly convinced that there is a depreciation in manure 
when it is neglected, and consequently a money 
loss to its owner. To those who do not believe 
in loss by evaporation or drenching, our words 
are but idle utterings—but to those who enter- 
tain that belief, a few suggestions may be profita- 
ble. 

There is no substance within our knowledge 
which is cheap and abundant, that will absorb 
and save the liquid portions of manure, and pre- 
vent the escape of ammonia, like the muck which 
is found all over New England, in swamps, mead- 


= 
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ows, and even in many valleys and uplands. 
When it has undergone fermentation, it greatly 

resembles pure cow dung, and the best of. it‘is 
nearly as valuable as the cow dung itself.’ - Most” 
of our farmers have access to this, and we will 

therefore speak of it first. 

Where there are trenches behind the cattle 
when tied up, it is a good plan to-scatter dry 
muck two or three inches deep, so that it may 
receive the droppings while they are warm: in 
this way the muck takes up nearly all the fluid 
parts, and retains them until the whole is passed 
through the opening into the cellar, when the 
process of “cleaning out” mingles the mass more 
intimately. This, however, is not enough,—for 
when a considerable heap has been accumulated 
below, if nothing more is done, drainage and 
evaporation both take place; the gaseous parts 
speeding their way upwards, and the fluid soak- 
ing into the sand or gravel, which compose the 
bottom of the cellar, or flowing down some channel 
which they make, perhaps, by their own specific 
gravity. 

Near by the dung-heap there should be a pile’ 
of dry and finely pulverized muck, and as often 
as every other day the droppings should be level-’ 
ed a little, and then covered to the depth of an 
inch with muck. When this is carefully done, 
there will be little or no flavor from the stalls’ 
where the cattle are tied, or from the heaps them- 
selves,—a pretty convincing evidence that there 
is no fermentation going on and no waste by 
evaporation. The eye must detect whether there 
is any loss by leaking or drainage. If there 
should be, 2 more liberal quantity of the muck 
must be supplied. 

Under this treatment the manure heap will be 
kept compact and neat, nearly all its valuable 
properties retained, and when removed, will pre- 
sent a black, exceedingly rich and unctuous paste, 
that may be cut through with the shovel with 
ease. In this condition, if one-half of the mass 
is muck, we have no doubt the whole will be worth 
more per cord than an equal amount of the clear 
droppings under the ordinary neglect which it 
suffers. 

If muck is not convenient, or cannot be ob- 
tained, use loam, or even pure sand. 

Good muck, then, demands our first attention, 
but as all cannot well obtain it, they may avail 
themselves of other things worthy of especial at- 
tention. Dried Leaves are excellent, as they are | 
not only valuable as an ingredient for manure, 
but serve an important purpose as litter or bed- 
ding for stock. They may be gathered on many 
farms at little expense, and will amply repay the 
cost of collecting and using them. 

Sawdust is another article extensively used, 





and where horses are kept that are not at work, 
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a coat of this applied once or twice a day, and 
allowed to remain for weeks or months without 
disturbing the heap, will prove highly valuable. 
Much labor of cleaning out will be saved, and 
the horse will thrive better and his feet keep in 
a healthier condition thanif standing on the dry, 
hard floor. 

Spent tan is another article, and, if fine and old, 
will answer a better purpose than nothing. 

But there are some farms where none of these 
can be cheaply obtained in quantity, and in such 
cases they have but one material to which they 
can resort, and that is the common loam of their 
fields. ‘Where this is the case, we would recom- 
mend the same use of it as we have suggested 
for the meadow mud. On nearly every farm loam 
may be collected from the side of walls where it 
has been turned by frequent plowings and left in 
excess, becoming rather an injury to the farm than 
a benefit, by encouraging the growth of bushes 
or rank weeds; or it may be taken from balks or 
badly managed headlands, or in rich places in 
pastures or by the roadside. Men who are atten- 
tive to the acquisition of manure, this vital inter- 
est of the farm, will find a deposit somewhere, 
which will enable them to increase their winter 
heaps, and consequently their annual crops. 

We cannot suggest anything to the farmer 
which will be of so much real service to him, as 
to induce him, if we can, fo give more attention 
to the saving and increasing his stock of manures. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES, 
HAY CAPS. 

Wishing to a some hay-caps for another 
summer, I would like to inquire whether those 
made without any paint answer as good purpose ? 
Will those who have given them a fair trial, state 
the result, with any other suggestions from their 
own experience, which may occur, as likely to 
benefit a tyro? Wm. F. Bassett. 

Ashfield, Dec., 1857. 

REMARKS.—We have used hap-caps for several 
years, and have no more doubt about the econo- 
my of such use than we have about the economy 
of cutting the grass after it is grown, or of cock- 
ing it after it is cut. The abuse which has been 
heaped upon the use of hay-caps is like that be- 


stowed upon keeping manure under cover, or of, 


gradual deep plowing, and springs from those 
miserable prejudices which some cling to as to 
life itself. Some of these persons stoutly aver 
that a piece of cotton cloth is no sort of protec- 
tion to hay, that it will become wet through in a 
few moments, and yet they may be seen plodding 





of seeing the effects of hay-caps with their own 
eyes, if they would but open them and look. A 
set of thirty hay-caps will more than pay for 
themselves in a single summer such as the last 
was, on a farm where twenty tons of hay is cut. 

An excellent hay-cap may be made of four 
yards of twilled cotton cloth, a yard wide, by 
sewing two breadths together, which will give 
a cap six feet square, and that is sufficiently large 
to be handled comfortably. They should be well 
hemmed, and each corner turned over about one 
inch and sewed down; into these twine should 
be tied to form loops for the pegs. The pegs 
may be made of white pine, and should be at 
least fifteen inches long, and whittled out smooth 
and sharp at one end. 

Such caps need no paint, and when placed on 
a cock of hay that is made up tall and peaked at 
the top, and the side well raked down, will al- 
most entirely protect it from a rain-storm of three 
or four days; and we have known hay and grain 
kept quite dry with such a cap, when the storm 
had continued for seven days ! 

We have little sympathy with those who rail 
against the introduction of everything brought 
upon the farm, that was not there fifty years ago ; 
but we have considerable for the animals under 
their care who are to subsist upon their fodder. 
“T object !” seems to be as natural to some per- 
sons as the breath of their nostrils; they do not 
stop to investigate, but as they feel like objecting, 
out it comes, “I object !” 

Well, every weed, however useless it may seem 
to us, undoubtedly has its use, and serves some 
good purpose, though it may be hidden from our 
view—and these objectors may stand in the 
same category—so we will try to believe that 
some valuable lesson may be drawn from their 
objections, and exert ourselves to find out what it 
is. 

We hope the arguments against the use of hay- 
caps will be urged upon our correspondent, as 
well as those in favor of them. 


FEEDING STOCK. 


Will you inform me of the best method of 
keeping stock during the winter? I ‘find that 
eople differ in the number of times it should be 
Ped daily ; some feeding only three times, while 
others feed five and six times. J. L. B, 
Royalston, Nov., 1857. 


REMARKS.—In order to use hay of inferior 
quality, we use a little grain of some kind, cob- 
meal, oat-meal, cotton-seed meal or shorts, mix- 
ed with the cut hay, and then we feed only three 


about with an old cotton umbrella over them for times each day. When long hay is fed out, the 
hours together, with their heads as innocent of cattle receive it early in the morning, small fod- 


rain as they are of fairness and observation. | derings at a time, and as much as they will eat 
There are few men but have had an opportunity! readily for the space of an hour and a half, and 
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so again at noon and at night. In this way the 
eattle are kept grinding some five hours. We 
have no doubt that it is an economical plan to cut 
the hay, and that twenty dollars’ worth of hay 
and five dollars’ worth of meal of some kind, are 
worth considerable more than twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of hay alone. 

Perhaps some gentleman with more accurate 
information than we possess, will give facts in re- 
lation to the matter. 


BAKE THE UNDER CRUST. 


Pies are rendered unhealthy and indigestible, 
frequently, because the under pastry is not baked 
enough. The under crust may be first. baked. 
The pastry for the bottom of the pie may be put 
into the pie or baking plate, and after it is baked, 
the contents of a pie can be putin and*baked ; 
or after the pie is baked, in the usual mode, if 
the under paste is unbaked, the ‘pie can be re- 
moved from its platter and placed upon a pa- 
per within the oven again. 

Iron baking platters, with handles to them, 
would be economical and convenient for putting 
into and removing pies from the oven. P. 


COVERING FOR FLAT-ROOFED HOUSES. 

A subscriber wishes to know what is the best 
and cheapest material for covering flat-roofed 
houses. Will somebody tell him through our 
columns ? 


ELDERBERRY WINE. ~ 


FRIEND Brown :—Will you accept a sample 
of Elderberry Wine, which was furnished me 
particularly foryou? It was made by ENocu Ban- 
cRrorT, of Granville, three years since. 

FRANCIS BREWER. 

Springfield, Mass., 1857. 

Remarks.—Yes, sir, and drink your health in 
it too. It is excellent wine, and must be a fine 
cordial for the sick. 





OUR NEW YEAR’S DRESS. 


We suppose most of our readers will notice 
and admire the handsome new dress which the 
Farmer has put on; but ‘f they no not, it is not 
strange, for our old suit was scarcely half worn 
out. We at first feared we might be thought a lit- 
tle extravagant, considering the hard times, and 
the respectable condition of the old suit; but it 
is a pity that any of our subscribers should be 
left in doubt and perplexity as to the cause of 
the clear, sharp and beautiful impression of our 
type, and the generally improved appearance ef 
our journal, and we have therefore concluded to 
confess the truth, and throw ourselves upon our 
readers’ indulgence, if they think we pay too 
much regard to appearances. We are aware that 
every body despises the empty-headed fop, but 
then we believe all sensible people admit that a 
neat, simple and elegant style of dress always be- 





comes a man of solid sense. (This, of course, by 
way of extenuation, and not of “brag.”) 

Our outfit is from the Boston Type Foundry, 
Joun K. Rogers & Co., Proprietors, and we 
think it does great credit to that establishment. 





THE HupparD SquasH.—We have received 
from Mr. GREGORY, of Marblehead, two of these 
squashes of his raising; but as we had raised sev- 
eral from seed he sent us, we passed these two in- 
to other hands. One gentleman reports that “he 
never knew what the best squash was before.” 
Others, who tried them, say they excel in flavor 
and in the fineness of the flesh, any squash they 
had ever tasted. This is our own opinion. Mr. 
Gregory has advertised some of the seed as for 
sale. See another column. He raised them at 
the rate of five and a half tons of marketable 
squashes per acre. 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 














TRUE MANLINESS. 


Children are very apt to suppose, that what is 
manly or womanly can be cut out of cloth or 
leather; in other words, that clothes, made in the 
fashion of those worn by men and women, will 
give some additional consequence to the young 
who wear them. I know a very little boy, who 
took great satisfaction in having loops sewed to 
his socks, so that he might draw them on as boots 
are drawn; and the eargerness so commonly dis- 
played by children still young, to assume the coat, 
the cravat, boots, etc., is hardly less childish.— 
Thus they show their childishness in their attempts 
to be manly. 

This, however, would be a matter of very little 
consequence, if they were not apt to lose sight, 
in this way, of the essential attributes of manli- 
ness. To be manly is to “dare to do,” not to wear, 
“all that may become a man.” J will give you 
my idea of what it is for a boy to be manly, by 
two or three illustrations. 

A boy of six years old was required by his fa- 
ther to bring the cows home every night. One 
dark, rainy evening, in the autumn, just as the 
family had settled themselves to their accustomed 
occupations, about a bright, cheerful fire, the fa- 
ther asked : 

“Did you bring the cows home, my son ?” 

“Yes, father,@he replied ; adding, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “but I did not put up the bars.” 

“Then go directly back again and put them up.” 

It was manly in this boy.to confess his omis- 
sion, at the expense, which he foresaw, of a dis- 
mal trudge through the rain and darkness to re- 

air it. 
¢ I know another boy, of nine years old, who 
mounted one day in his father’s yard a very spir- 
ited horse, and was thrown almost immediately. 
His father stood by looking through a window, 
but did not interfere, when he saw his son pre- 
paring to amount a second time. He was thrown 
a second time. 
“Thrown again, my boy?” he exclaimed. 
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“Yes, sir; but I’ll conquer him yet.” 

A third time the boy mounted, and then made 
mee a word, the horse yielding to him com- 

etely. 
: This was a nee boy. 

Of another, twelve years old, it was told me, 
that being at a ae school in one of our cities, 
he was visited in his room by two young men, 
half-a-dozen years older than himself, who used 
very profane language. After hearing for some 
time what was highly offensive to him, he said, 
“Gentlemen must be so good as to abstain from 
this language, or leave the room.” They sub- 
mitted to the rebuke and remained. This was a 
still higher kind of manliness. 

It was true of another boy, not so old as this, 
who had long been afflicted with a diseased and 
helpless leg, that being told, one Sabbath morn- 
ing, of the surgeon’s decision to amputate it, he 

, “Then I will have it done immediately, be- 
fore mother comes home from church, that she 
need not know anything about it ;” and it was 
done immediately. 

If you consider these as fair illustrations of 
my subject, you will admit that the manliness ex- 
hibited by these boys could in no case have been 
enhanced by any fashion of garments. 

I beg you to observe, that the terms, man and 
woman, manly and womanly, in their proper and 
full import, convey far more than those of gen- 
tleman and lady, gentlemanly and ladylike. A 
true man and a true woman will be gentlemanly 
and ladylike, and a great deal more besides.— 
There are men, and there are so-called gentlemen, 
=e have little oy jothing that is manly about 

m. cS ae 





MORAL TONE OF A SCHOOL. 


The Rev. J. P. Norris, Queen Victoria’s Inspec- 
tor of Schools, on the moral tone of a school, 
says :—The value of a school, after all, does not 
depend on the branches of learning that are stu- 
died in it—no, nor upon the life that is lived in it. 
Unhappily for many of those who write and speak 
about education, this is 2 truth of which the full 
force can be comprehended by none but those who 
are —— days and years of their lives within 
the four walls of a school. Once in a report ad- 
dressed to your lordships I endeavored to explain 
to teachers what I meant when I spoke to them of 
the moral tone of their schools. Six years have 
passed since that Report was written, and I can- 
not say that I find it easier now than I did then 
to define exactly wherein this most subtle quality 
of the school resides. But this I know, that the 
longer one lives in a school, or rather, the more 
one’s life is spent in passing threugh a great va- 
riety of schools, the more sensitive one becomes 
to this their most important characteristic. Spend 
an hour or two in one school, and you feel all the 
while as a man fells who is confronted for some 
time with a bad countenance. Go into another, 
and all is right and healthy again. and even be- 
fore _ inquire what branches of education are 
taught you are convinced that it cannot but be 
well for children to spend their days in so bright 
and wholesome an atmosphere. Whatever be the 
value or direction of the intellectual teaching, 
there is heart and love and healthy moral influ- 
ence at work, and therein lies the real education 





on which the after-man and after-woman depends. 


It is surely this that Milton had in view when he 
said that the end of education was “to repair the 
ruins of our first parents, by regaining to know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him.” 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Wisconsin Frurit-Cake.—Three-quarters. of 
a pound of raw salt fat pork, chopped Very fine; 
then pour on a pint of boiling water, one cup of 
sugar, two of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of 
cloves, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, two tea- 
spoons of saleratus, one pound and a half of | 
raisins, also a citron and currants if liked, and 
flour as stiff as can be stirred; bake very slowly 
an hour, or longer if necessary, as it will burn 
without great care. This will make three loaves, 
and will keep well. 


GINGER Snaps.—Two cups of molasses, one 
of lard, a tablespoon of ginger, a tablespoon of 
saleratus, dissolved in as little hot water as pos- 
sible; flour; roll very thin. 


Sopa JELLY-CAKE (delicious.)—One téacup of 
sweet cream, two of sugar, two eggs, half a tea- 
a of soda, one of cream of tartar stirred in 
the flour ; flour to the consistence of butter cakes ; 
bake immediately. 


TEA-CaKES.—One cup of butter, two of sugar; 
beat together ; one cup of sour milk or water, a 
teaspoonful of saleratus; spice with nutmeg or 
caraway; flour to roll out; mix as soft as pos- 
sible. 

Saco PupDING.—Wash a teacupful of sago; 
put it in your pudding dish, and pour on a quart 
of boiling water, stirring all the time; put ina 
little salt and a tablespoon of sugar. The lo 
it stands thus before baking, the better. Bake 
slowly an hour. Eaten with sugar and butter 
stirred together. 


For A Burn.—Raw cotton, flour and. sweet 
oil, applied immediately, is the best remedy I 
ever saw tried. Rub on the flour first, then the 
oil, and lastly bind a quantity of cotton.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 


Ontons.—I perceive that Senator Hale objects 
to onions on account of the unpleasant odor 
which they communicate to the breath. If he 
will swallow a little vinegar after eating, it will 
remove the cause of his objection. at is 
much better in this case,is a few kernels of 
burnt coffee, taken immediately after eating. It 
will effectually remedy the evil spoken of.—Gran- 
ate State Farmer. 


To KEEP Part oF A BOTTLE OF PORTER OR 
ALE Brisk.—Put in the cork firmly, and set the 
cork end downwards, in a tumbler, or other ves- 
sel, nearly full of water. 


DELIcaTE CaAKE.—Stir to a cream a pound of 
powdered white sugar, seven ounces of butter; 
then add the whites of sixteen eggs, beaten to @ 
stiff froth, half a nutmeg, or a teaspoonful of 
rose-water, or lemon; stir in gradually a pound 
of sifted flour; bake the cake immediately; the 
yolks can be used for custards. 





